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“Does PARKS AIR COLLEGE 
offer me the training I NEED 


for SUCCESS in Aviation?” 








Interesting Facts About 
PARKS AIR COLLEGE 


Founded August 1, 1927. 

Offers you training of college and pro- 
fessional school rank, majoring in 
Aviation. 

Offers three 2-year courses leading to B. 
S. degrees in Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing, Aviation Administration, Aviation 
Mechanics. 

Accredited bythe Illinois Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

Owns its own airport of 100 acres. 

Has plant of 14 buildings with extensive 
laboratory and shop equipment, all de- 
voted to school purposes. 

Has fleet of 9 training planes. 


Offers complete course in radio beam 
and instrument flying. 

Offers airline piloting experience as part 
of flight training. 

Faculty of 23 composed of specialists in 
various departments of aviation. 

A total personnel of 48. 

1,265 graduates. 

49,500 hours’ flight training experience. 

1,434 planes and 418 engines repaired 
and rebuilt in shops. 

Graduates with every leading aeronauti- 
cal concern in America and in many 
foreign countries. 

Fully approved as a Transport, Ground 
and Flight School by the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 











Thorough, Practical 
Training 


Whether you want to enter the Piloting, 
Executive, Mechanical or Engineering 
field in aviation Parks offers the training 
you need. Three major courses, each of 
college and professional school rank and 
requiring 8 terms or 96 weeks for com- 
pletion, are available. 

By taking this training, which has 
already brought success to hun- 
dreds of Parks graduates, you too, 
can win recognition and advance- 
ment in aviation. 8SWA 


But remember — persistent effort Send me full information about |Parks Air College, CHECK HERE 
on your part is essential. If you 


are capable of working earnestly 
and consistently you can, with _ 
Parks training, achieve success Name 
in aviation. 


Address 
City 





particularly concerning courses checked at the right. for special information on 


For the answer, let’s go to the 
records! 


The records show that since March 
18, 1935, 81 Parks graduates have 
made good connections in aviation 
... 14 went to one major airline, 36 to 
another...5 were flight graduates 
who secured positions as co-pilots 
on scheduled airlines. 


The records show, too, that Parks 
graduates have advanced to respon- 
sible positions, such as Production 
Manager and Assistant Production 
Manager of an important aircraft 
factory and Operations Manager 
on a difficult sector on one of the 


. major airlines. 
The Sheet Metal Department like every 


department at Parks is unsurpassed in 


completeness and latest equipment. What Graduates Say 2 


The completeness and thoroughness of Parks training and the personal interest 
shown in each student prompt expressions like this from graduate R. M. (names 
furnished on request), 
“I wish to express my appreciation to you and to the rest of the personnel for 
the training I received while at Parks”’, 

and this from graduate J. F. H.— 
“I want to thank you for everything you have done in getting me started in 
aviation”, 

and this from graduate J. A. D.— 
“I am writing this letter in appreciation of the great service you have rendered 
me’’, and hundreds of similar expressions that could be quoted. 


What Executives Say: 


The quality of Parks training enables students to develop superior ability and 
so win favorable recognition for themselves. This prompts expressions from 
executives such as this from the Vice President in charge of Operations of a 
major airline, 
“The many graduates of your school whom we have employed have turned out 
to be very satisfactory men. You can be sure that when we put on more men 
we will get in touch with you”’, 

and this from the President of another major airline, 
“You may select and send to us 6 of your graduates who have training that 
will qualify them for service in our traffic department”’, 

and this from a famous test pilot, 
“In the past three years I have visited every school operation of any conse- 
quence in the United States. In my opinion your school far excells all others 
in general outline and completeness”’. 


YOUR FIRST STEP is to learn all about the opportunities offered you by 
Parks Air College. The 44-page catalog and outline of courses contain the 
information you desire. These books are free. The filled in coupon will 
bring them to you. Fall term starts September 30... Mail coupon AT ONCE! 


—PARKS AIR COLLEGE 





EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 








the course that interests 
Age. you: 

€- Executive Transport Pilots’ 
(-) Aeronautical Engineering 


" (0 Master Mechanics’ Flight 
State_ 
























TABLE THE COVER: 


F Flight and ground photos of the new 
Uppercu-Burnelli transport which develops 

a maximum speed of 225 m.p.h. at 10,000 
feet. At 7,000 feet the UB-14 can fly at 

CONTENTS 150 m.p.h. under power of only one engine. 
The main passenger section accommodates 

fourteen passengers. Due emphasis is given 
mail and express capacity. With a total lift- 








AUGUST ing area of 686 square feet, 27 per cent of 
this amount is contributed by the fuselage. 

Clyde Pangborn plans to take-off in the 

l 9 3 5 UB-14 within the next few months for a 
non-stop flight around the world. The am- 

VOLUME IV—No. 2 bitious project calls for refueling the Bur- 





nelli transport during flight in order to 
better Post’s record of seven days, eighteen 


Southwestern hours. 


AVIATION 


Ee 2 


Devoted to the advancement of EDITORIALS 


aeronautics in the South and South- 
west and the development of those 
regions as the most potential mar- REVOLT IN THE RANKS { 
kets for aircraft in the United 
States. 





( See Page 14 ) 
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Whitsett Improved 


PILOT LOG BOOK 


The airline and commercial pilot’s favorite. 
SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 


Published by the aeronautical supply house with the 


MOST COMPLETE STOCK 


of ENGINE PARTS and AIRPLANE SUPPLIES 
in the Middle West and South. 


Wholesle BREDOUW-HILLIARD | on 
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KANSAS CITY. MO. 
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Editorials and Comments 


Revolt In The Ranks 


WHI N the Bureau of Air Commerce, 
under the direction of Eugene Vidal set out to encour 
age the devel pment of a “light, low cost, easy-to fly 


airplane for the average citizen, a great many people 
vot the idea that within a year or two the goal would 


1 


be achieved. A number of experimental designs have 
heen brought forth. and, with the assistance of meager 
federal allotment, various projects have been spon- 
sored. However the plan is hardly past the embryonic 
stage 

Everyone has watched the development program with 
interest. It has consistently made the front pages of 


the dailies. been broadcast over the radio and enjoyed 
the patronage of the news reels. In fact, Vidal & Com 
pany have experienced wide publicity all over the 
world: the Director himself can quote startling figures 


regarding foreign as well as domestic inquiries concern 
ing and orders for the plane that is not yet discovered. 
It appears that thousands of interested souls want to 
yet in their order for a plane that will not only be 
fool-proof but available in the price range of the 
average small automobile. They hope for the appear 


ince of the heralded Henry Ford of the aviation indus 
try who can supply their demand through volume pro 
duction 


Both good and bad effects of this publicity spread, 


directly responsible for this uncounted following, are 
in evidence. Many thousands of individuals are talking 
and reflecting on the possibilities of owning and oper 


ating airplanes; in addition, the publicity has stimulated 
1 more definite interest in and focused the national 
attention upon private, non-commercial flight. Like 
wise it is evident that a measure of injury has been 
done to the present-day established manufacturers, 
because the thesis of much of the publicity has been 
basically misleading 


Whether it emanated from PWA (who furnished 
the funds) or directly from the Bureau of Air Com- 


merce, 1n effect it asserts: “We are out to develop a 
safe, easy-to-fly airplane for the private owner. We 
shall begin by placing the motor aft of the cabin, sim 


plifying the controls and reducing the cost. Our em 
Hence the insinuation has been 
that present equipment is not safe, not easy to fly, 
not economical. The development program adds to 
its thunder at the expense of airplanes in present pro- 
duction. Therein lies a blow to the manufacturer who 
is trying to sell his airplanes 


phasis is on safety.” 


Many individuals are beginning to take the attitude 
that modern airplanes are, after all a pretty imperfect 
set of machines, costly, a bit unsafe and difficult to 
handle—a logical lay deduction from the type of pub- 
licity that continues to break the front page. That 
publicity should cease and unless there is a change, 
the reaction against present production equipment for 
the private owner will gain momentum. It is not yet 
a case of disgruntled manufacturers versus an enthusi- 
astic Bureau, but the revolt in the ranks is getting off 
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to a good start in a degree germane to the manufac- 
turer's growing displeasure. And it’s all unnecessary. 


At the Detroit Aircraft Show last month, Edward 
Porterfield of Kansas City expressed his complaints 
against the light plane development program during 
the Aviation Editors meeting. Porterfield said that 
false hopes had been engendered in many prospective 
owners of aircraft and that his primary resentment was 
the continual harping on the low price which was a 
detrimental factor he often encountered. Mr. Vidal, 
also present, was not inclined to take Mr. Porterfield 
seriously. It is to be regretted for, after all, Mr. Porter- 
field is a manufacturer. Two significant facts emerged 
from the discussion: that a considerable amount of mis- 
understanding of the Bureau's policies and purposes 
was extant: that it is time to beware of the growing 
tendency towards overbearing bureaucratic indepen 
dence supplanting governmental cooperation. 


Whether the Bureau believes the publicity is detri- 
mental or not, and, in the face of phenomenal increases 
in unit sales of airplanes, due consideration should be 
given the complaints of manufacturers and dealers 
involved in selling present production equipment. The 
Bureau might well entertain the possibility that some of 
the publicity is doing harm. 


The Bureau's ardor and enthusiasm is to be admired. 
The development program, in able hands, should go on. 
Additional funds should be sought for giving new de- 
sign and engineering every assistance. But unbridled 
enthusiasm and super-confidence are apt to engender 
additional misconceptions that will not only intensify 
the aforementioned revolt, but might possibly rise up 
to defeat the main purpose. Until the low cost plane 
that answers the specifications is produced, the pub- 
licity tap should be shut off, or at least tempered with 
the realization that established manufacturers are just 
as actively engaged in leading the nation into flight, 
and that their products are safe, reliable, easy to oper- 
ate, with units available for every purse and purpose. 


Modern airplanes do not need a champion. One only 
needs to fly them to discover built-in safety never before 
accomplished, ease of operation that makes way for the 
average citizen, and true transportation economy that 
surpasses automotive performance. Publicity that 
breeds misconceptions in the minds of bona fide pur- 
chasers is little short of unfair propaganda, based on 
hope instead of fact, even though the cases may be few 
and isolated. There will be plenty of time and space 
for widespread publicity of the plan and program if, 
as and when the goal is achieved. 


A Unified Express System 


IT APPEARS that history is about to 
repeat itself in the case of the airplane as in the case 
of the railroad and the steamship. Air poundage con- 
tinues its phenomenal upward swing month after month 
and year after year. Perhaps this traffic in freight will 
increase to the point where its revenue will supercede 
all other revenues just as experienced by the railroads 
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and the steamship lines. At the present time, the rail- 
roads realize less than twenty per cent of their total 
income from hauling passengers. The freight foots the 


bills. 


With reduced income from air mail, both designers 
and air lines are placing more emphasis on lucrative 
air express, the former in giving express compartments 
and load carrying ability more consideration than ever 
before, and the latter in drumming up this profitable 
business. The time is not far distant when great air- 
liners ply the skies with no passengers aboard—only 
capacity loads of express shipments. 


It is therefore necessary to encourage expansion 1n 
this field and render the best possible service. With 
two agencies handling the express business, considerable 
trouble and unnecessary inconvenience has resulted. 
The air lines have been separated into two distinct 
groups. Air line rivalries, red tape and forwarding by 
other modes of transportation have injured the business. 
Many patrons have lost faith and patience in the serv- 
ice, and when their confidence is gone their business 
goes simultaneously. 


Should negotiations now in progress prove successful, 
all systems will be unified into one domestic express 
service. Now is the appropriate time to effect this end 

to have one agency handle the entire ground facili 
ties; primarily because consolidation will be more dif 
ficult as time goes on, and in the meantime the air lines 
are losing business they could now have were it not for 
unnecessary competition that oftentimes renders the 
only first class express service ineffective. 


Tightening The Bonds With Mexico 


OccASIONALLY a Mexican student or 
two is given official permission by our Secretary of War 
to pursue the primary training course at Randolph 
Field. It is a commendable gesture on the part of the 
United States and one that will go far in bringing about 
mutual understanding and friendship between the two 
nations. It is dificult for many individuals to appreci- 
ate the significance of such a policy. “Imagine,” they 
say, “Giving a foreigner flight training at our West 
Point of the Air!” 


Yes, it is dificult to imagine, particularly in these 
times of broken faiths and international distrust. Per- 
haps we lay ourselves wide open to be accused of ideal- 
ism, but this gesture to Mexico in all probability will 
do more actual good toward bringing the nations closer 
together than a dozen Washington diplomats, or the 
interchange of college undergraduates, which is a 
thriving business in itself. 


No one is more appreciative than the Mexican people, 
and those who know them best admit they never forget 
a courtesy or an accomodation. This happy concession 
to Mexico by the War Department, though not based 
on the hope of having favor returned for favor granted, 
can be of inestimable value to the United States, chiefly 
because the young airmen of Mexico today will hold 
power in Mexico tomorrow. 


Aviation has already achieved much in blotting out 
international borders; and now the Army, with its 


contribution towards international good will, is to be 
commended for its far-sighted policy that permits elig 
ible young citizens of Mexico to take the course at 


Randolph Field. 


No Weather—No Flight 


WHILE the Federal Government spends its 
four billion dollars on every type of project imaginable, 
the bureaus of weather and air commerce receive budget 
cuts “ as an economy measure.” And since the budget 
cuts, weather disseminating services have fallen into a 
sorry plight. In fact, the entire weather set-up needs 


a thorough overhauling. 


But with or without funds, there might conveniently 
be a closer coordination between the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and the Department of Commerce weather 
stations. The Weather Bureau often has access to valu 
able information, particularly in regard to general dis 
turbances covering a wide area. Since the regrettable 
abandonment of the four hour weather map for air 
men, every source of information must now be utilized 


on every occasion. 


An incident that happened last month illustrates the 
point. One sultry afternoon five private owners took to 
the air from five separate points in a Southwestern 
state, each heading for the same city at approximately 
the same time. Each pilot gleaned as much weather 
information at their respective starting points prior to 
departure. During the brief time in transit, a general 
storm moved in on the city of destination. Coinciden 
tally, all five individuals made attempts to penetrate the 
storm and sought an opening, but were finally forced 
to sit down in cotton fields fifty to seventy-five miles 
from the city. 


The airmen were approaching from the south. The 
storm came in from the north, and the U. S. Weather 
Bureau in the city followed its progress during the 
entire afternoon, plotted its course and knew the ap- 
proximate time of the wind shift. Yet the Department 
of Commerce station at the airport had no information 
concerning it—until it closed in on the field. A five 
minute telephone call from the Weather Bureau to 
the airport would, in this case, preclude considerable 
trouble. Fortunately, in this instance, there was no 
mishap—only exasperating inconvenience. 


If the government is sincere in its desire to give pri 
vate flying encouragement, then let its weather gather- 
ing and disseminating agencies work together with 
efficiency and render a service of practical value. It 
is just as much the government's function to supply 
reliable, frequent and complete weather information to 
the private flier as it is to license airmen and aircraft, 
for safety and progress in private, non-commercial flight 
the weather service must be brought up to a standard 
commensurate with the high standards established and 
operative in licensing airmen and inspecting aircraft 
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With but four month’s preparation, with unusually hot weather and a 


half-hearted support from the industry notwithstanding, the Detroit Air- 


craft Show smashed previous records in dollar volume of sales. 
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on its endurance flight of 


653 


hours and 34 minutes. 
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Mapping the Rio Grande 






There’s an activity in New Mexico that brings additional superlatives to 


aerial survey work—it’s the largest single aerial photographic mapping 


project ever undertaken in the United States. 


By Charles H. Gale 


LAST month the world’s largest and most 
comprehensive aerial camera installation was completed 
by Fairchild Aerial Surveys and Aerial Camera Com 
panies for their use in filling a contract recently placed 
by the Soil Conservation Service of the Department of 
Agriculture for an aerial photographic survey of cen 
tral New Mexico in the Rio Grande country. 

The compound aerial camera includes two Fairchild 
five-lens camera units installed in a special mount with 
articulated shutter control. One camera is set at an 
angle of 45 degrees to the other so that the ten prints 
secured with each tripping of the master shutter con 


] ] ] 
trol overlap to make an octagonal composite print 
covering 760 square miles of ground area at 30,000 
Teet 
















THE FAIRCHILD COMPOUND 
Ten prints are secured with each tripping of the master shutter control 
760 square miles of ground area at 30,000 feet. 


This Rio Grande survey, as it is designated, is the 
largest single aerial photographic project ever under 
taken in this country and is part of the Government's 
program to conserve resources and prevent fertile re 
gions from duplicating the history of such formerly 
arable areas as the Gobi Desert. 

While the compound camera has tremendous possi 
bilities in making aerial photographs for mapping, the 
first installation is to be used primarily as a new means 
of securing ground control points, essential for accu 
rate mapping work, from the air instead of by ground 
the extremely rugged terrain in 
the Rio Grande country, lack of 


survey. Because of 
roads and general 
inaccessibility, adequate ground control by conven 
tional means could be obtained only at great cost and 
after months of arduous labor. 

Smaller aerial cameras cannot be used for this aerial 
ground control work because they do not take in 
enough territory to include the needed control points 

The compound camera will be used in the first phase 
of the Rio Grande survey. Control points will be 
secured by flying the camera back and forth over the 
miles apart with the camera 
photographing lanes 11 miles wide. About one third 
of the area will be photographed in this operation. The 
second phase will be 


area along courses 3 


) - - 
flown over the area at close 
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TEN LENS AERIAL CAMERA 


They overlap te make an octagonal composite print covering 








Campus Atmosphere 
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An air college discovers that campus residence is necessary for the 


successful training and placing of aviation students. A first-hand knowledge 


of character is as important as the dispatch of class room work. 


By Howard Barman 


Tut day's classes for executive transport 
pilots and master mechanics are over and the students 
file out to the residence halls. The men drop their 


books on desks in their bedrooms, wash up at the lava 
torv and then make their way to the campus. A game 
of tennis or pitching horseshoes. Dinner time and t 
the colleg ifeteria. Then to the residence hall 
lounges or for a campus walk 

This word picture will give an idea of the life of 
future flvers and mechanics who enroll at a commer 
cial aviation coll where there are regulations that 
all students must live on the campus. One of the few 


non-military and non-sectarian schools in the country 
with a “home lit itmosphere for students is Parks 
Air College. near East St Louis, Ill 


Campus residence life is not dull. There are motion 
picture shows in the Assembly Room. The residence 
halls have lounges, showers, study rooms and a barber 
shop. The sleeping rooms are not unlike those of th 


cadet rooms of a military academy—clean and neat 


The student an aviation atmosphere all of 


the time He will limb into bed after a shower and 
watch the long beam of the searchlight beacon swing 
above him as the obstruction lights on the buildings 


glow red 

The residence requirement does not mean that em 
bryo flyers and mechanics are barred from outsid 
social activities. They may enjoy the parks, theaters 








CLASSROOM 


Twenty-five per cent of the student’s grade is based on character, 
attitude, appearance, personality and class attendance. Campus 
residence not only boosts classroom attendance but affords a closer 
check on these personal attributes. 


and lectures in the metropolis of St. Louis—a 15- 
minute ride from the campus. 

It is a cosmopolitan atmosphere here and the campus 
residence life gets the men acquainted with the habits, 
language and customs of many lands. You meet men 
from the Union of South Africa, France, Palestine, 
Malay Straits Settlement, Mexico, Canada, Honduras, 
Porto Rico, Cuba and from every section of the United 
States. Daily campus association provides the per 
sonal contacts which establish solid friendships; and 
these ties of friendship may mean much for a man’s 
idvancement in aviation after his career is launched 


WHAT happens to a student who spends 
most of his time on an air college campus? The records 
ot Parks Air College show that 97 per cent of the 
men who have lived on the airport successfully com 
pleted the prescribed courses. Only 25 per cent of the 
students who lived outside of the campus successfully 
completed their training. The college was established 
in 1927 but the residence rule was invoked only sev 
eral years ago 

On matters of discipline, the word of W. A. Coul 
trap, a man with a sympathetic understanding of hu 
man nature, is law. As director of the residence halls 

Park Hall, Park Hall Annex and Portview Dormi 
tory——it is his primary province to see that order is 
maintained. Students come to him with their problems 
and he digs down into his well of experience and gives 
friendly counsel. His background covers wide expe 
riences in working with youth through his previous 
Y.M.C. A. connections here and abroad 


“I can't apply my experiences of youth to the young 
men of today,” he said with a grin. “Mine were spent 
in the gay nineties. I must have the viewpoints of 
young men oft today on social things.” 

There is the story of a tall, lanky Texan who 
enrolled and within a few hours after signing up 
decided he would return home. “Why are you doing 
this?” he was asked. His father had borrowed the 
money needed to pay tuition on his insurance policy 
He finally rebelled at the idea. He was 24 and hadn't 
done much work of any kind. The campus life di- 
rector had a serious talk with him. 

“You must do something now or ten vears from now 
you will be doing any old thing,” Director Coultrap 
told him. The Texan strode out of his office still 
determined to go back home. Fifteen minutes later. 
Mr. Coultrap heard a loud noise in the corridor. He 
went out of his ofice and saw the man who said he 
was quitting. He was pulling his trunk back to his 
room. “I’m sticking,” he shouted down the hall. He 
graduated with high grades and from last reports re 
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FROM THE STUDENTS’ QUARTERS EMERGES CAMPUS ATMOSPHERE 


Left: One of the fireproof dormitories on the Parks campus, where 


Students must live during their undergraduate training. The residence 


requirement has resulted in a larger percentage of students successfully completing their prescribed courses. Right: Interior of typical 


student quarters. Although the rules of the air college are not stringent 


and are comparable to domestic boarding schools, regulations are 


commensurate with definite responsibilities. Inset: W. A. Coultrap, dormitory director of the College. His job: to handle the varied 
problems of the students, individually and severally. In the dormitory, his friendly counsel is ever available, his word respected as law. 


ceived at the school, he was advancing in his chosen 
field 


f requiring the student 


“What are the advantages 
to live on the campus?” it might be asked. The college 
employment office receives an inquiry from an aircraft 
or airplane corporation for a trained man. Dependa 
bility is frequently stated as a requirement of the man 


wanted 


“We will know all about his class room and shop 
work,” said Director Coultrap, “but if he didn’t live 
with us we would not know about his personal habits 
We should be shooting in the dark if we recommended 
a graduate of whom we had little or no knowledge of 
his habits. When he lives with us you can make sure 
we will get to know him.” 


On: of the first things the new student 
asks is: “What are the rules here?” The usual reply 
is: “Do as you would at home.” Very few hard and 
fast rules—they are like those to be found at any 
boarding school. To quote a familiar one: It must 
not be assumed the school is run on a military sched 
ule. The student must be in bed with lights off at 12 
p.m. He needs rest for the next day's work 


Regular hours of study, sleep, recreation with plenty 
of wholesome food served in the school cafeteria are 
factors that develop a man to take his share of the 
burden in serving the industry of aviation, in the 
opinion of the men who govern Parks College. 


The student life at a commercial aviation school is 
not unlike that to be found on the campus of any 
institution of higher learning. The men have their 
professional societies. They bring their radios and 
phonographs. Some bring their automobiles. 


When dark settles over the airport and campus, you 
may hear the music of a banjo or guitar and the 
words of a popular song. There is one big difference 

There is too much work to be done at an aviation 





school for time to be given to school athletics. So 
there are no baseball or football teams. 


The campus life instills a democratic spirit among 
the men who come from different stations of life. 
Cliques are comparatively unknown. The men are 
members of one big family. There was a carload of 
coal to be unloaded on a recent hot day. After the 
day’s classes were over, a group of them got their 
shovels and entered into the work with a show of 
spirit 

Each new student is given one hundred hours of 
work time, the payment for which can be applied to 
his tuition and living expenses. 


The student is given definite responsibilities to dis 
charge and how well he does it is reflected in his 
grades. In the Executives’ school an airline company 
is formed for example, officers elected and duties of 
preparing weather reports, dispatching of planes and 
piloting of ships on regular airways are assigned. In 
the Aeronautical Engineering school, the students as- 
sist in the designing and building of a new airplane 
which is to be used for instruction purposes only. 


Parks Air College lays stress on the development of 
a strong and clean character. The founder of the 
school, Oliver L. Parks, believes that this achievement 
can best be attained by having control over the stu- 
dent’s recreational hours rather than turning him loose 
to live in the city. 


The emphasis on character is illustrated in the fact 
that 25 per cent of the student's grade is divided on 
attitude, appearance, personality and class attendance. 
A high value is placed on these factors, because they 
will indicate a man’s behavior under the responsibili- 
ties of an important or difficult position, the faculty 
men say. Now, a passing grade is 75 per cent and if 
a student makes a poor showing on his attitude, per 
formance of work time, personality and attendance, 
he will have difficulty in completing his course. 
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SHINGTON 


HARRIS B. HULL 


Harris Hull has had long and varied experience both in aviation 
and journalism. He made his first airplane flight in 1919 in one 
o imerica’s first multi-motored cabin planes, the Curtiss Eagle. 
He learned to fly at the Ludington Flying School and has flown 
throughout the United States and extensively on the north coast 
of South America, through Central America, the West Indies and 
Mexico 


Hull is a graduate of the Wharton School of Economics of the 
University of Pennsylvania and has taken post graduate work at 
the University of Minnesota and George Washington University. 
In 1931 he went to the Washington Post as Aviation Editor, and 
in 1934 was named Assistant Sunday Editor of the paper. Last 
December he flew with Lt. Commander Elmer Stone when the new 
vorld’s speed record for amphibians was set in a Grumman J-2 
tt a speed of 191.17 m.p.h. He is the son of Hon. Harry EF. Hull, 
forme member of Congress and erstwhile Commissioner General 


of the United States Immigration Service.] 


Committee 


the aviation industry for 
ss1ions and investigating groups, 
d at 


eronautical committee ar 
oOMming on the horizon 

First let us glance at the committee 

s call he Inter-Departmental Committee on 

Civil International Aviation.” The following ofhcers 
t] Little Cabinet™ are members: R. Walton 
Moore. Assistant Secretary of State, who will serve as 
chairman: Stephen B. Gibbons, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury: Har Branch, Second Assistant Post 
master General; John Monroe Johnson, Assistant Sec 
retary of Commer 

According to officials at the State Department, “The 
n order that constant effective 
consideration n given to the development of 
American air transport lines in foreign territories. The 
committee is charged with the duty of making obser 
information pertaining to civil 


committee was creat 


] 
i 


vations and gatheri 
international aviation in all its phases and submitting 
such recommendations as may seem called for.” 

Harlee Branch will serve as vice chairman. Richard 
Southgate, chief of the Division of Protocol and Con 
ferences of the State Department, is executive secre 
tary of the group, and Stephen Latchford is assistant 
secretary 

Juan Trippe, sident of Pan American Airways, 
already has appeared before the committee outlining 
his companys position in the international field and 
what he hopes it may achieve in the future. 

With Mr. Trippe the only air line official to turn 


up at th mmittees hearings, the several members. 
with not too much background in aviation, issued the 
following statement at the State Department 


It is requested that any air line company desiring 


i hearing communicate with the executive secretary of 


Therefore, if 1 are considering opening a line to 
China, you might drop around 


Line forms to the left, please. 





Acutally there is more behind the formation of this 
new group than appears in the bare announcement 
made by President Roosevelt at the White House last 
month. 


With the approaching extensions of passenger and 
air mail systems beyond the west and east coasts of 
the United States into foreign areas the matter has 
become a State Department problem and one that will 
require shrewd diplomacy. 


In the middle of March Secretary of the Navy 
Swanson gave permission to Pan American to erect 
hangars and bases at Guam, Midway and Wake Is 
lands in the Pacific. The Clipper flights followed and 
now V. E. Chenea, general trafhc manager of PAA, 
has indicated that weekly service between California 
and the Philippines will start in September or early 
October with the one-way fare to Manila “under 
$1.000.” 


Naturally this has had international reverberations. 
A high speed air line connecting the United States 
with China by way of the Philippines and making use 
of American naval bases has made big headlines in 
Japanese papers. The Swanson statement brought 
headaches to the diplomats here and abroad. And it is 
significant to note that although the Navy Depart 
ment is directly affected in the extension of American 
air lines, Mr. Swanson was not included in the make 
up of the Inter-Departmental Committee nor was any 
representative from his department. 


As other countries plan to extend their systems 
toward our coasts, thus widening the field for diplo 
macy, our Pacific air mail development has reached 
something of an impasse. 


Criticizing the award of some of the Pan American 
contracts and the rates paid, Postmaster General Farley 
has gone so far as to say that at the time of the can- 
cellation of the domestic contracts he advised against 
cancellation of the foreign contracts because of the 
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necessity of maintaining uninterrupted foreign service, 
quick communication and friendly relations with Latin 
American countries. 

Meanwhile Mr. Farley leaves Washington on a “va- 
cation” which carries him to California cities interested 
in becoming the bases of the air mail and passenger 
lines to the Far East. He also will visit Hawaii, first 
stop on the air line route to China. 

Like the members of the Inter-Departmental Com- 


ll 


mittee, Farley is anxious that the extension of foreign 
lines to our coastal cities do not make big headlines 
in American papers. 

All of which might be summarized in the fact that 
world aviation, with a bigger opportunity for trouble, 
is beginning to undergo some of the real growing 
pains experienced by domestic aviation. The Inter 
Departmental Committee on Civil International Avia 
tion hopes to keep these pains from becoming severe. 


Investigation 


THE newest of the senatorial investiga 
tions into aviation matters will concern certain aspects 
of the TWA Sky Chief accident near Atlanta, Mo., 
May 6. 

It will be conducted by a sub-committee of the 
Senate Commerce Committee consisting of: Royal $ 
Copeland, New York; Bennett Champ Clark, Mis 
souri; Wallace H. White, Jr., Maine; Vic Donahey, 
Ohio; Hiram W. Johnson, California. Harold Evans 
Hartney will serve as counsel. 

With no definite date set as yet for the start of 
hearings impartial Capital observers look for the fol- 
lowing: 

Sen. Copeland will call the first meeting to order 
about September 1. Among others the following are 
expected to testify about as follows: 

R. M. Schroeder, chief of the air line inspection 
service, or Denis Mulligan, chief of the enforcement 


section : 

“The accident was caused by improper clearance of 
the airplane, improper control from the ground, failure 
to redispatch from Kansas City and a poor weather 
forecast.” 

Jack Frye, president of TWA: 


“The Commerce Department's observer at Kirks 


ville. Mo., gave out the weather as a 7,000-foot ceiling 
with four miles of visibility. Actually the conditions 
were about zero-zero with no ceiling and visibility. 
The accident was caused by an improper weather re 
port. Here are statements and afhdavits to support 
this.” 

Willis R. Gregg, chief of the Weather Bureau: 

“Yes, it is true that the Weather Bureau appropria 
tion has been cut $750,000 in the face of expanding 
activities especially in the field of aviation.” 

Secretary of Commerce Roper (reading) : 

“It is deplorable that this accident should have hap 
pened when both the plane and the fields over which 
it was flying were not fitted with the Department of 
Commerce's blind flying equipment. The Department 
of Commerce is doing its utmost to make flying safer.” 

Eugene L. Vidal, director of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce: 

“TWA was guilty of a number of violations. Pilot 
Bolton had been absent from the company’s western 
division. He had not been approved for return to 
duty. He missed his February medical exam. Co-Pilot 
Greeson did not hold a scheduled air transport rating. 
The regulations require that where waivers of flight 
time limitations are allowed for continuous flight ex 
ceeding eight hours without an approved rest period, 














COL. HAROLD E. HARTNEY 
Who will serve as counsel to the Senate 
Investigating Committee. 


COMMANDER LLOYD T. CHALKER 


R. WALTON MOORE 
He is chairman of the new Inter-Depart- 


Recently named chief of the aviation sec- mental Committee on Civil International 
tion of the United States Coast Guard. 
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the co-pilot shall hold a scheduled air transport rating 
On account of fuel limitations the Kansas City dis 
natcher should hav rounded the ship at Wichita for 
fuel and instructior The Sky Chief's radio was not 
ctioning. 
One Senator to another (a private conversation) 
It appears to 1 Senator, that when a Department 
Commerce inspector is called upon to investigate an 
ident of this kind he really is investigating the 
nforcement activiti f the Department of Com 
f ther vere five violations where were the 
tors to allow such a situation? It looks 
t n is tl iv! i! I sense, someone 1s investigat 
VI nduct. A very strange situation. 
S Hiram Jol 
What is all thi irgument about air mass analysis, 
ntlemen? Why is it that a Department of Commerce 
t must ) vel preference over one prepared 
lowist?” 


The Air 


CoMMANDER LLOYD T. CHALKER 


is n named ew chief of the aviation sec 
tion of the United States Coast Guard 

Lieut. Commander C. C. von Paulsen, veteran Coast 
Guard flyer who | been acting chief of the aviation 
inits, is remaini it Washington headquarters as 
( 1} tant 

Authorization for t nstruction of three new al! 
tations 1 ntly w ranted. They will be located at 
North Island. San Diego, Calif.: Port Angeles, Wash 
ington, and San Antonio, Texas. At the present time 
ir patrol detachments ar operating from San Diego 

1 San Ant 

( ist Guard aviators now fly a total of 45 planes 
Five stations are u peration at Salem, Mass.; Cape 
May. N. J.: Biloxi, Miss.: St. Petersburg, Fla., and 
Mia Fla 

Entering the Coast Guard in 1903 as a cadet Com 
mander Chalker | served at various land bases, at 
sea with the | Patrol and on other assignments. In 
December, 1918, he served as navigator of the trans 
ort von Steubor In 1928 he was named chief of 
staff of t lestroyer force. He completed a course 
in aviation at the Naval Air Station at Pensacola, 


Florida, in February of this vear 


Ti 1E Wilcox Bill authorizing the establish 
six Army air defense bases in the United 
States and Alaska was passed by the Senate on July 


29 and sent to the White House 


No appropriation was carried in the measure al 
th ugh th st has been estimated at $110,000.00 
Backers of tl ill expect to get the money in later 
bills 

While this bill was being considered in the Senate 
1 prominent Democrat stated that the program for the 
time beir vas out of line with the Roosevelt Admin 
istration s financial plans 

Representatives of a number of Chambers of Com 


Washington hoping to get officials 
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Harold Hartney, counsel: 

“Before undertaking the conduct of this investiga 
tion I studied carefully the 907-page report of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce’s Accident Board.” 

It appears now that the outcome of the investigation 
among other points probably will include: 

Additional funds will be earmarked in the appro 
priation bills for aerological work by the Weather 
Bureau; 

More widespread attention will be devoted to air 
mass analysis; 

TWA will be officially reprimanded for the techni 
cal violations cited by the Department of Commerce 

Air line dispatchers eventually will be licensed; 

The Department of Commerce may get additional 
money to push blind landing facilities and other navi 
rational aids; 

But the Bureau of Air Commerce will not get an 


entirely clean bill of health out of the investigation 


Services 


to locate the bases near their cities. In selecting the 
sites the War Department is directed by the bill to 
consider the Atlantic northeast, Atlantic southeast, 
and Caribbean areas, the Southeastern states, the Pa 
cific northwest, Alaska and the Rocky Mountain area. 


The President has announced his intention to sign 
the Wilcox Bill, authorizing the air basis. In this con 
nection it is noted that he severely criticized the con 
duct of the hearings on the bill in which Army ofhcers 
testified as to military aviation plans, and also when he 
met sponsors of the defense plan at the White House 
recently he was “noncommittal” about what action he 
might take 


Secretary of the Navy Swanson recently announced 
the award of a $6,506,000 contract to the Consoli 


dated Aircraft Corporation of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Planes for the bases would be provided from a $40, 
000,000 appropriation being pushed by Chairman John 
|. McSwain and members of the House Military Af 
fairs Committee. This figure should purchase between 
600 and 800 new ships. Backers of the plan hope to 
attach it to one of the deficiency appropriation bills 
According to military officials the Air Corps has about 
350 pursuit, 100 bombardment and 85 attack planes 
that are serviceable. They claim that this leaves the 
Army flying units 625 short of the Baker Board's rec 
ommendations. While the Army has about 1,200 usa 
ble planes of all types including observation, transport 
and trainers, it expects to lose about 400 through 
obsolescence or accidents in the next twelve months. 


Naval aviation units will get 60 new patrol boats 
of the type flown from San Francisco to Hawaii in 
January of last year. Known as the “P3Y™ type, these 
ships will have a higher cruising speed and better range 

z S 
than former flying boats. The planes are .pritéd, at 
$90,000 each. 

Pratt & Whitney received the engine contract call 
ing tor 150 radial air-cooled engines of the “Twin 
Wasp” type. The Navy will pay $1,764,787 for the 
motors. Hamilton Standard Propeller Company will 
furnish the 150 propellers of the variable controllable 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Propeller Brakes 





Sikorsky and the Bureau of Air Commerce have collaborated in the 


development of a simple, practical hydraulic propeller brake that will 


probably become standard equipment on future Sikorsky models. 


By Mundy I. Peale 


WITHIN the last few years there has been 
a very definite trend of thought by leading aeronautical 
engineers as to the benefits to be derived from the use 
of propeller brakes on multi-motored equipment, pro- 
viding a suitable propeller brake could be designed and 
operated with a minimum of weight and of operating 
parts. Any number of propeller brakes have been de 
signed and some actually tested but the great majority 
have been either too costly in weight or too intricate 
in design to withstand the rigors of airline service 


Mr. Raymond B. Quick, who is at the present time 
an engineering inspector for the Bureau of Air Com 
merce, has carried out a very intensive study of pro 
peller brakes, and to him there was issued a number of 
basic propeller brake patents. Recently during the 
study of certain problems Mr. Quick proposed a very 
simple brake design to the engineers of Sikorsky Air 
craft for inspection and consideration, which resulted 
in their collaboration in the development and construc 
tion of a very practical hydraulic propeller brake 
These brakes were subsequently tested on the Sikorsky 
S-42 and recently placed in service on that ship by 
Pan American Airways. This is thought to be the 
first time that propeller brakes have been used in a 
commercial operation in this country. 


The entire brake installation on the Sikorsky S-42, 


involving four propellers, weighs only 55 pounds, and 
the simplicity of design assure longevity in service. 
There are three very important benefits to be de- 
rived from the use of propeller brakes. Test flights 
with the S-42 gave positive proof of the first two, 
the third being quite obvious. They are, namely: 
(1) Landing—Upon making a normal landing, the 
pilot closes the throttle. However, the propellers will 
continue to windmill. causing an air turbulence over 
that portion of the wing adjacent to the propeller, 
thus spoiling the lift at that point requiring greater 
speed to counteract for that loss in lift. If, however, 
the propeller is braked and stopped, the flow of air 
over that section of the wing will be smooth, resulting 
in higher lift and subsequent lower landing speeds. 
(2) Engine Failure—In actual test it was found 
by stopping an outboard engine on the S-42 that it 
was possible to correct for the loss of power by the 
use of the rudder instead of the usual practice of cor 
recting for the loss of power by the use of both rudder 
and ailerons. This, of course, is due as indicated in 
number (1) by a smoother flow of air over that por 
tion of the wing creating a greater lift than would be 
the case if the propeller continued to windmill. The 
resultant lift proved sufficient on the S-42 to correct 
for the loss of power. Disagreeable vibrations set up 
by the rotating propeller of a dead engine are also 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Upper: Propeller brake drum installation showing drum with cooling 
fins and manner in which it is bracketed to the hub bolts on the 
propeller. 

Lower: Propeller brake installation showing manner in which brake 
bands are installed on the nose of the engine, also position of the 

cylinder and returning spring. 








DIAGRAMATIC SKETCH 


a—oil tank; b—fuel pump; c—check valve; d—oil accumulator; 
e—pressure gauge; f—shut-off valve; g—cylinder and piston; h— 
brake drum; i—spring; 1-2-3-4—control valves, 
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THE latest Burnelli Transport, the UB-14, 


high wing, cabin monoplane with 


is al 
iccommodations for fourteen passengers, and an ex 
press and | volume of 115 cubic feet. The cabin 
section is of limousine type providing roomy and com 
fortable seat irrangement and exceptionally good 
vision for pas t | pilots due to the unique high 
wing design. Entra: doors are located at each side 
of the cabin prop vith baggage compartments in 
the wings. The large mail and express compartment 
is aft 

The ship is of all-metal construction in which dural 


is employed throughout, with flat stressed skin covering 


as used in the UB Transport. The skeleton struc 


ture is extruded dural section with engine mounts, 
landing gear and main fittings of chromemolybdenum 
steel 

Pilots’ quarters are reached through a hatch, slidable 
rearward to provide closed or semi-open flying condi 
tions. Vision is unobstructed forward, rearward and 
overhead. Lateral down view is increased by large 
windows below, located on each side of the pilots’ 


seats. Unusual \ is further contributed to by the 
pilots’ ability to look rearwards through the cabin 
wind WS bel: f' tl ViInvs 

Landing gear and wing flaps are hydraulically oper 
ated, visible and accessible to the pilots. An auxiliary 
manual control is provided. The wheels may be re 
tracted in 45 seconds and lowered in 12 seconds. The 


hydraulically operated brakes may be applied indi 
vidually or simultaneousl\ The landing gear is not 
only visible to the pilots in flight, but in the event 
of any failure to the operating mechanism it is ac 


cessible to the pilots for inspection and adjustments 


The tail wheel is of full 360 degree swiveling type and 
is also retractabl 
The wing spread i feet and the plane is 44 feet 


th and has a total lifting area 
of 686 square feet. Of this lift area per cent is 
According to the 
Burnelli report of the UB-14, the unique design does 


in the fuselag f the airplane. 


wing structure to absorb heavy 
it forced to withstand the strain 
f engine vibration and torque loads or extraordinary 
Strains in the eV 


not require the out 
landi yr Si k I I 
nt of propeller failure. It was also 
pointed out that with one motor dead, the large turn 
ing moment which must be corrected by forces acting 
on the vertical tail surfaces is reduced to a minmum 
the nose of the airfoil fuselage 
and the propellers close together. In addition. the 
forward location f the engines, directly ahead of the 
passenger compartment and with the pilots between 
engines, provides protection by 
vines to absorb major shocks to 
fact that the propellers are clear of 
all structur Resistance to buckling is gained through 
the power plant weight protecting the rearward sec 


tion 





Another safety feature is described as the accessi- 
bility of the engines in flight which permits inspection 
and minor repairs with all fuel, oil and control leads 
available. 

Two 725 h.p. engines are employed. With con- 
trollable pitch propellers performance figures are as 
follows: 


Sea Level: 


Maximum speed ..............--.--.---+--+- 210 m.p.h. 
Cruising speed ssusiiekiieaiieanbaidinns 185 m.p.h. 
a ee 63 m.p.h. 


Rate of climb 1,250 ft. per min. 

10,000 Feet: 
Maximum speed ............... 
Cruising speed 

7,000 Feet, One Engine 
Maximum speed 


225 m.p.h. 
200 m.p.h. 


150 m.p.h. 


Specifications 


Wing span 71 feet 
Length overall 44 feet 
Height overall 10 feet 
Wing Chord at root 14 feet 


Wing Chord at tip A4l/, feet 
( ff _ eee 686 sq. ft. 
Cabin volume ree 
Express and Baggage Volume...... 115 Cu. Ft. 
Payload 3,200 Lbs. 
Weight Empty . 8,000 Lbs. 
Weight Loaded -ceeeeeeeeee--e 14,000 Lbs. 
Power: 2,725 H. P. at 7,000 Ft..... 1,450 h.p. 
Loading per square foot 20.4 Lbs. 
Loading per horse power. 9.65 Lbs. 
Service Ceiling (full load)..... 22,000 Feet 
Fuel capacity, normal 300 gal. 
Oil capacity . 25 gal. 
Range at cruising speed 600 miles 


Curtiss Observation Scout 











The new Curtiss O3C-1 Navy Scout Observation biplane, 135 of 
which are now being built by the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Company, at Buffalo, for the Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy. 
This order, totaling $2,752,702 including spares, is one of the 
largest orders placed in this country for airplanes since the World 
War. Planes of this type are fitted with landing gear for opera- 
tion from aircraft carriers and with pontoons for catapulting from 
battleships and cruisers. 
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Boeing 299 Bomber 




















BOEING 

The Boeing ‘aerial battle cruiser” calls for a high speed of from 200 to 250 miles an hour at 10,000 feet altitude, for an operating speed of 

from 170 to 220 miles an hour, for an endurance at operating speed of from six to ten hours and for a service ceiling of from 20,000 

to 25,000 feet. The bomber has a wing span of approximately 100 feet, length of 70 feet, height of 15 feet, and a gross weight of 15 

tons. A number of new armament installations are carried in addition to the latest types of flight and engine instruments, including an 
automatic pilot, two-way radio and a radio homing device. (See: Southwestern Aviation for July, 1935.) 


BokEING’s new “Aerial Battle Cruiser,” 
the 299 Bomber shown above, is not only the largest 
plane ever built by the Boeing Aircraft Company but 
is one of the largest landplanes ever produced in Amer- 
ica and hailed to be the fastest and longest range 
bomber in the world. After test flights during July, 
the new bomber was ferried to Dayton, Ohio, where 
it is being submitted to the United States Air Corps 
in Open competition with other types. 


Construction is of typical Boeing semi-monocoque 
type, the structure consisting of longerons, skin stiffen- 
ers, bulkheads, and smooth outside metal skin. It is of 
all metal, mid-wing type and powered by four Hornet 
engines which develop 700 horsepower each. Gross 
weight is over fifteen tons, yet the “Batttle Cruiser” 


299 


boasts a high speed of 250 miles per hour. 

Its wing span is approximately 100 feet, its height 
and length respectively are 15 feet and 70 feet. It is 
capable of flying 3,000 miles nonstop and transports 
more than 5,000 pounds of bombs. 

Satisfying Army specifications are newly developed 
features of gun emplacements and bomb rack, which 
have been secretly developed and recently patented by 
the Boeing Company. These new features are used in 
the design. 

The four hornets turn three-bladed Hamilton Stand 
ard propellors for a cruising speed around 200 miles 
per hour at 10,000 feet. Retractable landing gear, 
automatic pilot, two-way radio equipment and radio 
compass or “homing device” are included in the nota- 
ble features of the 299. 





Arrow F 
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The Arrow F is powered with a converted Ford V-8 engine, geared down to produce 1,500 r.p.m. at cruising speed. The first unit, shown 
above, has been purchased by the Development Section of the Bureau of Air Commerce. 


THE latest product of Arrow Aircraft & 
Motors Corporation is a two place, low wing mono 
plane powered by a Ford V-8 motor. The only alter 
ation in the regulation automobile engine as adapted 
to the Arrow F is in the cooling system. The radiator 
has been streamlined to fit unobtrusively under the 
engine cowling and one large water pump replaces the 
two regulation pumps. Shutter control has been pro 
vided to meet varying temperatures. The motor is 
mounted backwards in the plane and special gears have 
been built to turn the propellor at 1,500 r. p. m., at 
cruising. The motor may be taken from the plane and 
installed in an automobile, or vice versa, in less than 
two hours 
The cockpit has been enlarged to provide greater 
passenger comfort. Dual brakes afford dual wheel con 
trol, and a tail wheel replaces the skid used in previous 
models 
Overall length is 21 ft., 4 in.: overall height is 8 ft., 
10 in.; lower span 32 ft. Lower chord, 5 ft., 6 in 
Wing area is 150 square feet. Wing construction in 
cludes NACA 
spruce truss ribs, fabric covered. The wing loading is 


10 Ibs. per square foot 


2212 airfoil section, solid spruce spars, 


The fuselage is built of seamless steel tubing, fabric 
covered. Empennage is of steel tube construction, fab 
ric covered. The landing gear is nonretractable. and 
shock absorbers are of chord type. Angle of incidence 
in the wing rigging is 3 degrees, and the dihedral is 
4.5 degrees. 

Equipment includes all standard required instru 
ments, hand starter, wood propeller, auxilary fuel 
pump, generator, battery, navigation lights, brakes, tail 
wheel, wing flaps, and standard miscellaneous equip 
ment. There is an adjustable tab on the elevator. 

To date, performance data is the result of 250 hours 
of testing. The plane consumed five gallons of gas an 
hour and three quarts of oil every 50 hours. Standard 
type automobile gasoline and oil were used. The oper 


ating cost was approximately one cent per mile. Fuel 
capacity is 20 gallons with oil capacity of 2 gallons. 
Cruising speed was approximately 100 miles per hour, 
top speed 110 m. p. h., and landing speed 40 m. p. h. 
The plane climbs easily to 16,000 feet with normal 
load. The motor has functioned excellently under all 
types of weather conditions. 

The Arrow F has been under development since Sep 
tember, 1933. Initial production schedule plans, based 
on tentative orders received, call for approximately 
1,000,000 man hours of direct labor and double that 
amount for indirect labor. Distribution plans contem- 
plate establishing five major assembly plants, located 
close to five of the largest Ford assembly plants in the 
United States. The Arrow Corporation will be associ- 
ated with private capital at those points and will supply 
engineering talent and supervision of assembly work. 


New Boeing for Phillips 


One of the most luxurious transport planes ever sold 
for executive use is being prepared at the Seattle plant 
f the Boeing Aircraft Company for delivery to the 
Phillips Petroleum Company of Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
according to announcement of Boeing officials. 

Structurally and as far as outside appearances are 
concerned, the plane is of the standard 247 type. On 
the inside, however, will be such special club car fea- 
tures as a berth, walnut cabinets, over-stuffed easy 
chairs with adjustable reclining backs and the latest in 
artistic interior decoration. 

Special gasoline tanks are being provided to give the 
plane a non-stop cruising range of approximately 1,000 
miles. There are accommodations for ten passengers. 

The transport will be used by Frank Phillips, presi- 
dent of the petroleum corporation bearing his name, 
and other executives on business trips throughout the 
United States and Mexico. Billy Parker, manager of 
the company’s aviation department, will pilot the new 
luxurious executive transport plane. 
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Notes From the Industry at Large 


Compremise Reached 


The apparent deadlock between the House and Sen- 
ate over the pending air mail bill was broken last 
month when a compromise was reached in the com- 
mittee conference. The figure of 331% cents per air- 
plane mile was approved as a maximum, as provided 
in the Senate draft. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would be instructed to examine the books of 
each air mail company and report to Congress by 
January 15, 1936, together with recommendations of 
rates. The Commission would be empowered to rec- 
ommend rate increases. 


Fuel Regulations Interpreted 


Officials of the Bureau of Air Commerce have issued 
an interpretation of new regulations governing the 
amount of fuel to be carried in transport airplanes. 

Under the new regulations, actually in effect since 
October, 1934, a plane must carry “sufficient fuel and 
oil to fly 45 minutes in addition to the time required 
for the flight to the next scheduled stop or refueling 
station.” 

This additional fuel supply must be “above and 
beyond that required by abnormal wind and weather 
conditions.” Officials explained that the new rule is 
so drawn that, “no matter when or where the aircraft 
lands, it shall have at least 45 minutes of fuel and 
oil in its tanks, available for use at normal cruising 
speed.” 

“Of course, as a safety measure, such reserve fuel 
and oil supply may be utilized in the event of an 
emergency, but when this is done, it must be reported 
to the Bureau of Air Commerce,” officials stated. 

“The department may then increase the fuel require- 
ment for such operator as a safety measure if deemed 
necessary,” the announcement said. 

The new fuel regulation puts the responsibility on 
the pilot as well as the dispatcher to see that the ship 
always lands with the 45-minute reserve of fuel and 
oil. A violation may be filed against the pilot as well 
as the company in each case when justified. 

Under former regulations the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce required that “suitably located intermediate re- 
fueling stations shall be provided unless the plane car- 
ries 35 per cent additional fuel and oil in excess of 
that normally required for flight between the sched- 
uled stops.” 

Under this old rule a pilot flying from Milwaukee 
to Chicago, Ill., Municipal Airport, would count the 
Curtiss Reynolds Airport as an intermediate refueling 
station. If the plane approaching Chicago had in its 
tanks 35 per cent more than the amount necessary to 
fly from Curtiss Reynolds to the Municipal Airport, 
a trip of about 20 minutes, it would comply with the 
old regulations. But, the Bureau of Air Commerce 
contends, this amount actually would only be good 
enough for seven minutes of flying after the ship ar- 
rived at Chicago. 

These air line regulations require multi-engined air- 


craft for all night operations as well as for all day time 
flying over mountainous country, wooded country and 
swamps. 


Scheduled Air Lines Set Records 


Scheduled air lines in the United States carried 
258,924 pounds of express and flew 27,072,876 pas- 
senger miles in the month of May, establishing all-time 
records in these categories, actording to the Bureau 
of Air Commerce. The totals were disclosed by the 
Bureau's monthly report on operations of scheduled air 
lines in continental United States, and the May totals 
cover the operations of 21 of the 22 companies in 
service during that month. 

The passenger total for the domestic air lines in 
May was 64,967, exceeded in only two other months. 
In August, 1931, the passenger total was 65,409— in 
August, 1933, it was 65,181. Other figures for May 
were: Miles flown, 4,744,284; express pound miles 
flown, 153,548,842. 


Wichita Factories Busy 


Increased orders for both civilian and military air- 
craft are reflected in the activity of the Beech, Cessna, 
Swallow and Stearman factories in Wichita. 

Three models of the new series Beechcraft were dis- 
played at the All-American Aircraft Show in Detroit. 
The new B17R Beechcraft with its 420 horsepower 
Wright Cyclone was shown for the first time. The 
225 Jacobs and Gar Wood's Wright-Beechcraft were 
also displayed. Walter Beech, president of the com- 
pany, made the flight to Detroit in the new B17R in 
four hours and fifteen minutes, averaging over 200 
miles an hour. New orders are keeping the factory 
running at a brisk pace. 

Cessna is booking orders for its new C-34, accord- 
ing to Duane Wallace, company official. Three new 
models have already been sold and enough orders are 
in sight to keep the factory busy for at least ninety 
days. The C-34 was shown for the first time at the 
Tulsa-Southwest Air Races last month and has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. George Harte, pilot, 
has also demonstrated the ship in Denver, Kansas City, 
Bartlesville and Springfield. Cessna has also sold two 
of the older 300 horsepower DC6-8 models within the 
last month. 

Swallow has started up again and nears production 
on its new unannounced design under the direction of 
“Swede” Christopher. The new Swallow, incorporat- 
ing many modern refinements and improvements, is 
expected to be introduced within the next month. 

J. E. Schaefer, president of Stearman, returned to 
Wichita last month with a contract for twenty-six 
new primary training planes designated for the Army. 
Cost will approximate $244,000. Work will begin at 
once on the original unit, which when accepted will 
initiate construction on the remaining twenty-five, fol- 
lowing the method used last year in furnishing the 
Navy with sixty primary trainers. 





Collier Trophy Awarded 


The President presented the Collier Trophy for 
1934 to Capt. Albert F. Hegenberger of the Army 
Air Corps at a White House ceremony on July 22 

The award of the prize to Capt. Hegenberger had 
heen announced four days earlier by Senator William 
G. McAd president of the National Aeronautic 


The citation accompanying the 1934 presentation 


T Capt All ert F He genberger, ror the develop 
ment and demonstration of a successful blind landing 


This blind landing system, first demonstrated by 
Capt. Hegenberger on May 9, 1932, in the world’s 
first solo blind flight alone in the plane and depending 
solely upon instruments from take-off to landing, 
reached complete development and was put into actual 
use in 1934 It vercomes one of flying’s greatest 
hazards. Adopted not only by the Army Air Corps, 
but also by the Bureau of Air Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, it has been accepted as the most prac 
tical system developed to date for either military or 
ommercial purposes.” 

The trophy was put into competition in 1911 by the 

It is presented annually, “for 

the greatest achievement in aviation in America, the 

has been demonstrated by actual use 
during the prec ding year.” 

This year’s committee, which made the selection 

ng than 25 briefs, was composed of 

Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, president of the Stutz Motor 

Car Company; Charles L. Lawrence; Major James H 

Doolittle; William B. Stout and Edward P. Warner 

Che first winner of the Collier Trophy was Glenn 
Curtiss. Other winners include Orvill Wright, El 
mer Sperry, Grover Loening, Charles L. Lawrence. 
Harold Pitcairn and Glenn Martin 


Mooney Goes With Lambert 


Al Mooney, well-known aeronautical engineer. has 
recently joined the Lambert Aircraft Corporation of 
Robertson, Missouri, according to an announcement 
made by Clare W. Bunch, president of the concern 
Mooney was with Alexander-Eaglerock back in 1927 
28 and for a while had his own company in Wichita 
For the past three years he has been associated with 
Bellanca in Newcastle, Delaware. Mooney has ac 


cepted the post | chief engineer 
Kellett Plant Active 


Since the approval of the wingless direct control 
type Kellett Autogiro by the Bureau of Air Com 
merce, an order has been received from the U. S 
Army Air Corps for an experimental Autogiro. It is 
understood extensive experimental and research tests 
will be carried out with this machine for the purpose 
f determining service specifications of autogiros for 
use with the ground troops. This is the first experi 
mental program undertaken by the Army Air Corps 
in connection with 1utogiro development 

Captain Ramon Franco, noted Spanish aviator and 
frst to fly the Pacific Ocean, has purchased a Kellett 
type K-3 model with which he expects to make an 
extensive good-will tour through South America 


Southwestern AVIATION 


O. S. Reasor, formerly with Glenn L. Martin Air- 
craft, has recently joined the Kellett organization as 
chief inspector, and the following engineers have joined 
the engineering department under supervision of Chief 
Engineer Prewitt: James P. Rigby, Rudolph Lopez, 
Bruce Cassell and Edward R. Miller, Jr. 


Miller With American 


C. R. Smith, president of American Airlines, an 
nounces the appointment, effective immediately, of 
Melvin D. Miller as assistant to the president in charge 
of sales for the transcontinental air transport company. 
Mr. Miller will be located at the Chicago headquarters 
of American Airlines. He is a former sales manager 
for the Remington-Rand Corporation, Kansas City, 
Mo., having served with that company for many years. 
Mr. Miller has also been a professor in the School of 
Business Administration of the University of Texas 
at Austin. He attended the University of Texas and 
the University of Chicago. Mr. Miller is a native of 
Palestine, Texas. 


Fairchild Expands Plant 


Expansion of the Fairchild Aerial Camera Corpora- 
tion’s plant at Woodside, L. I., by one-third to handle 
increasing production of the Fairchild Kruesi Radio 
Compass for aircraft and expansion of camera exports 
was announced in July. 

More than 10,000 square feet of floor space has 
been added to the present facilities to accommodate 
the expanding radio engineering and manufacturing 
departments. 

Among other projects the camera company 1s work 
ing day and night turning out more than 500 radio 
compasses for the Air Corps, Department of Com 
merce, and for commercial aviation use. 

Geoffrey G. Kruesi, inventor of the first practical 
radio compass for aircraft, is devoting full time to 
handling his patent interests and to aiding the Fair- 
child radio engineering department in development of 
advanced models of the aerial navigation device to 
meet special requirements of commercial and private 
aviation. 

Increasing scope in the Fairchild Aerial Camera 
Company's export business was announced also. Dur- 
ing the first six months of this year aerial cameras and 
allied equipment were exported to 20 countries com- 
pared to only seven in the same period last year and 
only 13 in the entire year of 1934. 


New Lire in Oklahoma 


A daily round-trip shuttle airplane passenger and 
express service inaugurated Friday, July 26, between 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa by the new Oklahoma Air- 
lines which will connect with the services of Braniff 
Airways, has been announced by J. G. Pitts, Okla- 
homa City airman, who will operate and fly the new 
222-mile round-trip route. Using Lockheed Vegas, 
Pitts will fly the 111-mile route each way in 45 
minutes 

Pitts, the new independent operator, is well known 
throughout Oklahoma and is a native of Oklahoma 
City. He is a veteran pilot and a graduate of the 
U. S. Army Advanced Flying School at Kelly Field. 


During 1932 and 1933, he flew a passenger and express 
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schedule between Oklahoma City and Lawton, Okla- 
homa, and Wichita Falls, Texas, for the Reed Airlines. 


Adopts “Cruising Rated” Engine Policy 


On its Commercial Engine List, just recently an- 
nounced, the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Manufacturing Corporation has ini- 
tiated a new policy for engine ratings. Contrary to 
the general custom of the past and that most generally 
adhered to at present, all Pratt & Whitney engines 
will be indicated by their “cruising rating” instead of 
by the power available only for limited periods. It 
was pointed out that the radical change has been 
brought about because of the fact that airplane “cruis 
ing” performance, the basis of all airline schedules, is 
dependent upon the available cruising power of engines 
and not upon the power which the particular engine 
can produce on a dynamometer for a limited period 
This new method of rating is in striking contrast to 
the previous engine ratings which have borne but an 
indefinite relation to the power required under service 
conditions. 

As a further element in making engine performance 
conform to actual service requirements, Pratt & Whit 
ney is now providing greatly increased take-off power 
in all engine models. This increased performance is 
necessary because of high wing loading of present day 
transport designs and the demand for high propeller 
thrust for rapid acceleration. 

With the single exception of the Wasp Junior 
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Model SB, every engine on the current commercial 
production list is equipped with full automatic valve 
gear lubrication and can be equipped with the recently 
developed Pratt & Whitney automatic mixture and 
power control. Accurate automatic control of cruising 
power and fuel consumption with maximum cruising 
performance at any selected cruising altitude is assured. 

It was also pointed out that the 14-cylinder two-row 
engines, the Twin Wasp Junior and the Twin Wasp, 
are not available at the present time for foreign sale. 

The following Commercial Engine Table lists those 
Pratt & Whitney engine models, and shows the new 
cruising ratings and increased take-off powers: 


Twin 
Wasp Twin Twin Wasp 
Engine Wasp Hornet Hornet Jr. Wasp Wasp Jr. 
“400” “525A” “525B”" “525” “600A” “600B”" “SB” 
Model SIH1-G SIE-G S2E-G SB-G SB-G SIB-G 
Take off power 600 R00 R00 R25 950 950 456 
Cruising rating 400 525 525 525 600 600 200 
Cruising r.p.m, 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,200 2,150 2.150 2,000 
Max. alt. (ft.)11,800 12,800 9,500 12,000 11,000 9,000 9,600 
Max. power and 
r.p.m. for con- 
tinuous emer- 
gency 550 750 750 750 R50 R50 400 
operation 2,200 2,250 2,250 2,550 2,450 2.450 2,200 
Fuel oct. No. 87 87 87 87 87 87 87 
Prop. ratio 3:2 3:2 3:2 3:2 8:2 3:2 1:1 
Bare wt., Ibs 883 1,015 1,015 1,109 1,250 1,250 596 
Engine dia., in 51 y 5475 54 7, 45 48 48 45% 
Prop. spline 40 50 50 40 50 50 30 


W. E. Midget Transmitter Announced 


A compact radio transmitter, intended primarly for 
the small privately-owned airplane and suitable also for 
harbor craft has been designed by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories for the Western Electric Company. Com- 
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Look What's Coming Next « « .« 





DALLAS BRANCH 


Realizing that it will be possible to better serve our Southwestern customers by providing a more convenient 
location, we will shortly open our DALLAS BRANCH at Love Field. A most complete stock of aeronautical sup- 
plies will enable this new branch not only to courteously handle over the counter sales for those in that immediate 
vicinity, but also ship mail and wire orders throughout the entire Southwest the same day that they are received. 


A definite opening date will be announced in the near 
future, and we invite our present and prospective custo- 
mers to take advantage of the same dependable service at 


this new branch that is 
locations. 


available at our other three 


NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO., INC. 


IN THE WEST 
6235 SAN FERNANDO ROAD 
GLENDALE, CAL. HOME OFFICE, 





IN THE CENTRAL STATES 
MARSHALL, MISSOURI 


IN THE EAST 
FLOYD BENNETT FIELD 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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@ The TAYLOR “CUB” is SAFE 


plete with shock-proof mounting, it weighs about 11 


pounds and is 84 by 93 by 63 inches in size. 


The transmitter 


between 2 and 7 


operates over the frequency range 
megacycles and offers three types 
f transmission—voice, tone telegraphy with complete 
output of 5 watts, and continuous 
with an output of 15 watts. Fila- 
ment power is obtained from a 12-volt battery, high 
voltage for the tube plates being supplied by a 550-volt 
from the same battery. 


modulation and an 


telegr iphy 


Wave | 


, 
dynamotor operated 


Any tw Ire 
tained by merely 


yuencies within the band may be ob 
inserting the proper crystal and 
tuning control. A twin crystal 
with the transmitter which 
enables the pulot to transmit on either 3105 or 3120 
kilocycles, the frequencies assigned by the Federal Com 
‘ommission for calling and working with 
of Commerce Station along the com 
or with any airport equipped for such 
one to the other, the pilot 
on the front of the transmitter 
nt is necessary in making this shift 


| | 
the sing 


available 


adjusting 


‘ ' 
tOTr US 


unit 1s 


munications ( 
any Department 
mercial airlines 
service To shift fron 


1 


merely flips a switch 
No tuning 
bec LUSt ot 

The 


information whi 


adjustm 


difference in frequency. 


' "1 
the small 


weather data or other 
may not be included in the regular 
weather broadcasts but may be specially vital to him 


pilot can thus request 


Another Cub That Is Making Money 


THE ‘seo TR’ 


TAYLOR “AMERICA’S SAFE PLANE” 


SS 





D Texa nd } 
MAKE A DATE: 


Foote’s CUB is only one of 
that are making real money 
inexpensive planes on the 


Without Motor of the most 


and Propeller ket ; 
nothing; it is appealing to 
it is easy to fly yet 

~ 1 425 enables them to fly larger planes with ease. 
these are only a few of 

With Continenta 

140-8 Motor 
or 


students 


CUB is the biggest plane value 
Write for the new folder that 
the most convincing figures and 


with 
Sg. Voto as 


Szekely 


well as the operator. 


dozens of CUBS 
for their owners. 
And the answer is simple—they are using one 
mar- 
the operation and up-keep cost is almost 
because 
gives them training that 
But 
the reasons why the 
in America. 
will give you 
information 
on the value of the CUB to the private owner 





$1495 


With Acromarine 
1R3-40 Motor 


Just pay $490 cash and fly a CUB home. 


Easy monthly payments. 








TAYLOR AIRCRAFT CO. 


BRADFORD -- PENNSYLVANIA 
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He can communicate with airports to obtain landing 
information which is particularly important to those 
using radio for trafhe control. 

Only two vacuum tubes are employed in the trans- 
mitter. Both are of the same type, a recently developed 
power pentode tube. The first tube acts as the crystal 
controlled oscillator. The second acts as either an 
amplifier, a modulating amplifier or a modulating am- 
plifier and voice frequency oscillator, depending on the 
type of transmission being employed. The weight of 
the complete transmitter and receiver installed, with 
dynamotor power supply, is about 46 pounds. 


Menasco Absorbs Cirrus 


The Menasco Manufacturing Company has pur- 
chased the assets of the A.C. E. Corporation, manu- 
facturers of American Cirrus engines. The entire 
inventory of Cirrus engines and parts together with all 
tools, dies, jigs and fixtures have been shipped to the 
Menasco factory. 

Recently the Menasco company also purchased the 
entire inventory of Wright Gipsy engines and parts, 
together with all tools and equipment for their manu 
facture. 


Three Condors to Chile 


Three American Airlines Curtiss Condors, compos 
ing the largest armada of commercial airplanes to fly 
so long a distance, departed Chicago's Municipal Air- 
port July 28, for Santiago, Chile,—a distance of 7,500 
miles. The trip will require two weeks and eleven 
countries will be visited. Three American Airlines’ pi- 
lots, two Chilean pilots, a radio operator and two 
mechanics are included among the personnel. 

Senor and Senora Lucas of Santiago, representing 
Linea Aerea Nacional, the transport company purchas 
ing the planes, are also aboard. 


Attend Forum 


Twelve naval officers with Rear Admiral Ernest J. 
King, U.S. N., Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
participated in the Lighter-than-Air craft forum held 
in Akron, Ohio, July 25-26. The forum, the first in 
America, will review the present state of lighter-than 
air craft from the engineering and scientific viewpoint 

Rear Admiral King with Commander Garland Ful 
ton, Construction Corps, U.S.N., in charge of Air 
ship Section of the Bureau of Aeronautics, and Lieu- 
tenant Commander J. L. Kenworthy, U.S. N., of that 
Bureau, flew from Washington to Arkon, where they 
were joined by Commander Charles E. Rosendahl, 
U.S. N., commanding officer of the Naval Air Station, 
Lakehurst, N. J., and nine ofhcers from that station. 

Mr. C. P. Burgess of the Bureau of Aeronautics 
presented a paper in the Problems of Airships. 

Former Commander J. C. Hunsaker, of the Con- 
struction Corps of the Navy now of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, attended the forum, as 
did several members of the Durant Committee for the 
investigation of lighter-than-air craft. 

Dr. G. W. Lewis, Director of Aeronautical Re- 
search, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
served as chairman of the technical session. 
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News From the Schools 


Parks Air College 


Student enrollment for the July term at Parks Air 
College, East St. Louis, Ill., shows an increase of 50 
per cent as compared with July, 1934. Students have 
enrolled from such distant places as Penang in the 
Malay Straits Settlement; Tel Aviv in Palestine, Pieter- 
maritzburg, Union of South Africa, and Paris, France. 

Parks Air College has finished equipping the weather 
observatory. Every student in the school will take the 
primary work in meteorology, while the advanced 
studies will be restricted to students in the Executive 
School. 

Two additions have been made to the faculty of the 
Executive School at Parks. Virgil I. Pinkstaff will in- 
struct in economics, and principles of accounting and 
finance. He earned his Master of Science degree at 
Washington University and he did graduate work at 
Harvard, University of Chicago and Northwestern 
University. Ralph B. Wagner, Ph.D., will instruct 
in the subjects of Business English and Salesmanship. 
He is an author and public speaker on the subjects 
of selling and advertising. 

During the two weeks vacation period at Parks Air 
College in July, members of the faculty visited aircraft 
factories, operating bases and laboratories in the eastern 
half of the United States. Among the places visited 
were the Pan American Airways and Eastern Air 
Lines bases at Miami, Fla.; the Sikorsky factory at 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Sperry Instrument Co. factory at 
Brooklyn; the Fairchild factory at Hagerstown, Md.; 
Army Air Corps base, Dayton, O.; Army Air Depot, 
Patterson Field, Fairfield, O.; Berry Bros. paint fac- 
tory, Detroit, and research laboratories of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Langley Field, 
Washington. 


Boeing School of Aercnautics 


Graduation exercises for the 21st class were held in 
the Boeing 80-transport which is a unit of the Boeing 
School Fleet. The plane was piloted by Airline Pilot 
students who served as first and second pilots on each 
flight. The graduates enjoyed the unique experience 
of receiving their diplomas while flying over San Fran- 
cisco Bay. One reads about weddings in the air but 
this is doubtless the first time that graduates have 
received their sheepskins aloft. 

The Boeing Model 80-trimotor has now been 
equipped with all the necessary instruments and radio 
apparatus to give complete instrument and radio flying, 
including radio landing using the radio landing equip 
ment installed at the Oakland airport. This seven-ton 
airplane is the only large airplane in the country that 
is equipped for this training purpose. 
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Wonderful Equipment 





Tri-Motored Ford, Fleets j, 
Waco Fledgling, Stearman. /; 
A REAL line-up. 
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Shop § 
this fascinating industry—but COMPARE 
you choose a schoo! for either flying or 
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you success at lowest cost. Write us your plans 
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SHIPS—Lockheed, Bellanca, Get into 





Curtiss-Wright Tech 


Twenty-five per cent of the students attending the 
Curtiss-Wright Technical Institute of Aeronautics have 
paid their entire tuition cost out of their own savings 
and twelve per cent are self supporting, according to 
a survey recently made by the Institute. 

The survey also shows that 85 per cent of Curtiss- 
Wright Tech students are assisting to finance their 
aeronautical education. In five cases students have bor 
rowed money to assist in financing themselves through 
school, 57 per cent are availing themselves of the 
opportunity offered by the Institute to work out a por 
tion of their tuition, and 22 per cent of the students 
are working part time out of school. 

The survey was of interest to the management of 
the Institute from a business and training standpoint, 
but it should also be encouraging to the aviation in 
dustry and to the ambitious youth of the entire coun 
try. 

The Institute has done everything in its power to 
assist the individual who is self reliant, for this type 
of young man makes a valuable worker when located 
in the industry and is an asset to the school from which 
he is graduated. 


The Institute had nine new enrollments during the 
month of June and from early indications there should 
be twice the number of enrollments in July as there 
were in June. 


Ryan School of Aeronautics 


Recent transport graduates at the Ryan School in- 
clude Kenneth Hurd Newton, Highlands, Mass.; Wil- 
liam Carrier, Crescent City, Florida; Joseph Duncan, 
Dixon, California, and Walter Maurer, New Haven, 
Conn. 


The Ryan School reports that its present enrollment 
is the largest since the school moved to its present 
location at Lindbergh Field three years ago. Approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of Ryan students are enrolled for 
flight and ground school courses. The majority of the 
remaining 25 per cent are enrolled for the school’s 
new twelve-month master mechanics’ course. 

Through the courtesy of Capt. A. L. Bristol, com- 
manding ofhcer of the U. S. S. Ranger which is now 
based at San Diego, Calif., all students of the Ryan 
School were recently taken on a special inspection tour 
of this latest type of modern aircraft carrier. With the 
majority of the Navy based at San Diego, Ryan stu 
dents have an exceptional opportunity of familiarizing 
themselves with Government operations. Since the re 
turn of the fleet from Hawaii, there has been between 
four and five hundred military planes based at North 
Island which is directly across San Diego Bay from 


Lindbergh Field. 
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Splendid Accommodations 
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-with right equipment and thoroug 





All American 
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exposition. For a one hour period during the show, 
Burnett's statistics recorded a takeoff every twenty 
three seconds. A total of 6,525 takeoffs and landings 
were tabulated by the control tower during the show, 
the largest day being the last when 961 takeoffs and 


landings were made 


Attracting, perhaps, the bulk of the spectators’ in 
terest was Tommy Tomlinson’s TWA Douglas, which 
has recaptured for America her erstwhile position atop 
the list of international records; the Key Brothers’ “Ole 
Miss”: the unique Lockheed Orion of the Detroit 
News: Walt Beech’s new BI7R four-to-one speed 
ratio plane, which incidentally, scheduled to fly 
around the world with Fritz Bieler at the controls 


Ed Porterfield carried off highest honors in number 
of planes sold: eighteen. Waco reported close to 
$40.000 in sales; Continental closed $55,000 in orders; 
Rearwin sold three planes off the floor and returned 


Nome vith an additional half dozen pre spective deals: 
Taylor placed six new distributorships; Lear Develop 
ments reported the sale of $14,000 worth of radio di 


rection finders. 


T ypi AL impressions: Ed Porterfield, 
le. selling planes in his suite at the Book 
George B. Post, hatless, and Earl Osborne 
1 week of visiting into two days 


en deshabille 
( Yadillac 


with Edo, crowding 


time 1 contingent of inconnu Japs, filling their 
pockets, eyes and notebooks with the latest dope and 
breaking the headlines as “spies from Tokio”; auto 


graph hunters chasing Jimmy Doolittle the unend 
ing line of kids handling the controls in a Taylor Cub 
skeleton Ray Cooper's secretary sneaking off for a 
beer and a snack under the tent Charlie Bell's 
daily repair job on Nicholas-Beazley’s effective landing 
lights, put out commission by curious yankees 
Bob Martin proudly displaying his magnificent July 
issue Howard Ailor explaining the Lear Compass; 
Tom Colby attempting mass production entertainment 
it his Canadian lodge, guests including sportsman pi 
lots, Quiet Birdmen, airline maintenance men. A. E 
Raabe filling one appointment after another De 
troit’s youngsters annoying Stinsons’ DeWeese, Jr., 
with their flying models—Homer Bredouw, Larry Fritz 
and Swede Knowlson touring Ford’s Greenfield Vil 
lage Al Jacobs keeping late hours; the critical dis 
cussion after arrival of Hammond's Model Y Gulf’s 
vivacious Dennen always ready for a conversation 
the ubiquitous blonde and brunette who nobody knew 
the raspy, lousy music from the public address 
system; R. A. Rearwin tiring himself out with person 
ally conducted tours around his Speedster P. & 
W.’s Joe Lowes always in a hurry and going nowhere 
in particular; the noticeable absence of Fairchild Avia 
tion Corporation; Tex Rankin with the sporty Ryan 
S-T, handing out a broadside on his complete “Rank- 
ing Text”; Scintillass Tom Fagan all smiles wih his 
company's new products; the terrible service in the 
Book’s rococo dining room Waco'’s Hugh Perry, 
sick a-bed and unable to attend Jim Piersol show 
ing off around Detroit News’ “Early Bird” with an 
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audience of Detroit Debs——the remarkable drouth 
of anything stronger than beer; the frequently ex- 
pressed hopes for a bigger and better show next year. 


+ + + 


Mapping The Rio Grande 


(Continued from page 7) 


intervals so that the smaller camera will capture every 
square inch of the territory. 

The Fairchild “71” photo plane carrying the com- 
pound camera will be flown at ceiling which, because 
of the heavy equipment, probably will be around 23,000 
feet. The average elevation in that area is 7,000 feet. 

The accuracy of the compound aerial camera de- 
pends to a large extent upon the unique aluminum 
alloy mount, especially seasoned and heat treated to 
maintain utmost precision under all operating condi- 
tions. The mount has been machined with the same 
accuracy characteristic of the other elements of the 
camera. Special adjustments in its setting are made by 
means of giant size tangent screws. The mount alone 
weighs only 85 pounds; the complete units assembled 
without film rolls weighs 275 pounds. 

To accommodate it a number of modifications to 
the Fairchild “71° photo plane, including the re- 
location of four vertical members of the fuselage and 
lowering of the cabin floor, were required. Handling 
the compound camera in and out of the plane is fa- 
cilitated by an overhead track with trolley and tackle, 
with an extension of the track projecting three feet 
beyond the plane's door. 

The ten rolls of film needed for a single loading 
weigh 70 pounds and include 1200 feet of film, sufh- 
cient for 2000 individual photographs, or 200 com- 
posite photographs of 10 exposures each. Each set 
of 10 prints secured with each tripping of the shutters 
of the compound camera measures 32 x 32 inches. The 
composites secured by the smaller mapping camera 
measure 9 x 9 inches. 

The ten shutters are operated electrically at exactly 
the same instant by operation of a single release which 
is contained in a “surge box” independent of the com- 
pound camera. Maximum efficiency is assured by the 
flashing of a small neon light, should any of the ten 
shutters fail to function properly. 

The Rio Grande survey is the third consecutive job 
which has been undertaken in this area by Fairchild 
Aerial Surveys for the Federal Government. The 
three projects include more than 84,000 square miles 
of territory. The surveys company has just completed 
the aerial mapping part of the Boulder Dam survey, 
one of the most hazardous ever carried out. The 
engineering and soil erosion data, secured was of vital 
importance to the proper control of silt in the dam 
area and consequent life of the project. The data 
could have been obtained in time in no other way. 

Inasmuch as only about one third of the United 
States has been adequately mapped, according to the 
Government, the compound camera promises to have 
tremendous possibilities in the eventual surveying of 
the large unmapped areas of this country and to be 
especially effective in such countries as China, The 
Soviet Union and Brazil. 
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Random Notes of Interest 


Lightning 


Recent studies by the British Meteorological Office 
regarding the hazard of lightning in aeronautics con- 
tribute much to this little-known subject. It was stated 
that airships have been struck during flight, the dis 
charge passing through the body of the ship and out 
again, but there is no evidence substantiating destruc- 
tion from this cause. As to airplanes, the conclusion 
was that “on airplanes without radio aerials there is 
practically no danger to the personnel. The position, 
however, is much more serious if the machine has a 
trailing aerial. The most important thing therefore to 
be done when it is known that the plane is in a danger 
area or is about to enter 
a danger area is to with- 
draw the aerial.” 


Italian plane, known as the Piaggio 16 and called the 
“Flying Fish” bespeaks new amphibian design as the 
result of strong competition. Equipped as a conven: 
tional land plane with retractable undercarriage, the 
giant plane boasts a stabilized floating capacity of many 
hours in all kinds of rough sea and under full load. 
Piaggio 16 has been reported to produce a high speed 
of 250 m.p.h. and offer a cruising radius of 7,000 miles 
under power of its three double-row engines. 


Hear, Hear! 
When Igor Sikorsky addressed the Royal Aeronau 


tical Society in London on the development and char- 
acteristics of a long-range flying boat, the secretary of 
the meeting recorded the president's vote of thanks 
as follows: 

The President: Mr. Si- 
korsky was indeed a very 





No Fatigue 


How an Air Corps ma- 
jor flew from Louisiana to 
Seattle between morning 
ind afternoon — then at- 
tended a dance in the 
Washington city that eve- 
ning, is told by Boeing 
Aircraft Company ofh 
cials. 


Major Charles G. 
Pearcy of Barksdale Field, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, left 
that base in a single-seater 
Boeing P-26A pursuit at 
4:15 a. m. and arrived in 





remarkable man and it was 
regrettable that he was not 
an Englishman. The qual- 
ity of the applause which 
had followed the reading 
of the paper and the reply 
to the discussion was very 
much above the average 

and that was a significant 
fact, because the Royal 
Aeronautical Society was 
a scientific body, not 
swayed by sentiment, but 
one which judged a paper 
purely on its merits. One 
could say absolutely with- 
out question that Mr. Si- 
korsky’s paper was the 





Seattle at 4 p. m., after 


covering the 2200 miles in 
eleven hours flying time, Thie 





miles an hour. He then 
attended a dance just by 


way of showing he wasn't Canyon line transport the 
a - od Travelers over the transcontinental 
fatigued. privileges by TWA. 


Substitute 


A letter from Chief 
Pilot “Doc” DcCelles of 
the Skelly Oil Company 
states: “It might interest 
some of your readers to 
know that a good simu- 
lated fog condition can be manufactured for blind 
flying practice by the application of a generous coat- 
ing of Bon Ami to the windshield and side windows 
of a cabin plane,—inside, of course, and it is well to 
have plenty of altitude in the absence of an observer. 
I have used this system and have found it to be very 
effective.” 

P-16 

The fight for supremacy in air transport business 
to and within the South American countries goes on 
unabated between the several European states. A new 


GRAND CANYON HOSTESS 


: y Southwestern smile greets 
tor an average of 200 before they arrive at the Grand Canyon of Arizona. For this 
attractive young woman, Edith McManus, is chief aerial hostess 
for Grand Canyon Airlines, Inc., and is on hand at Winslow, Ari- 
zona, to meet passengers leaving TWA planes at that point for a 
flight to Grand Canyon Airport. 


Miss McManus for nearly one dozen years has been engaged as 
a trader and buyer of Indian blankets, pottery and other articles, 
and as a tourist guide and courier in the western Indian country. One 
In addition, she has a broad knowledge of the geological forma- ne 
tions which go to make up the highly attractive panoramas of the 
Grand Canyon region. She knows her “West” and is fitted through 
practical education for the sometimes difficult work of replying 
intelligently to the myriad questions which tourists can ask. 


sort of contribution the 
Society wanted more than 
anything else. (Hear, 
hear.) One hoped that 
Mr. Sikorsky would visit 


air travelers some little time 


Trimotor Fords of the Grand his £ . 
passengers over the 105-mile trip. this country again even 


route are afforded stop-over before he built the ma- 


chine to operate across the 
Atlantic. 

was particularly 
delighted that Mr. Sikor- 
sky had the great daring 
to consider the ordinary 
“man in the street,’ who 
paid for the commercial 
machine; Mr. Sikorsky had actually taken account of 
the fact that passengers on long distance routes would 
need sleeping accommodation and would want to walk 
about, and that if they could not do that they would 
not travel in the machines. And when all the scientific 
people had been afraid of loading the machines, for 
purely technical reasons, he had put forward an over- 
whelming case for high wing loading, namely, the 
importance of avoiding air-sickness. From the point 
of view of “the man in the street” there was very 
little attraction in air travel, except of course, its 








speed; it was a rather dull method of locomotion, 
rather expensive, a little dangerous and very noisy. 
However, there was in fact a lot to recommend it, and 
if air-sickness, which was one of the distressing aspects 
of aerial travel, could be avoided it was all to the good. 

There had been some very lugubrious speeches at 
that meeting, continued the president, concerning the 
position of English aviation, and most of them seemed 
to have been addressed to him, as though he were 
responsible! Whilst he supposed that he must accept 
a certain amount of responsibility, he pointed out that 
if they in this country were behind hand on the tech- 
nical side of aviation, the people to blame were the 
members of the Royal Aeronautical Society; it was 
of no use pushing the blame on to somebody else. But 
Mr. Sikorsky, by visiting this country at the present 
time, had caught them, so to speak, “assuming the 
unperpendicular.” However, the position might be rep 
resented by a waving curve, and it might well be 
that before Mr. Sikorsky visited this country again we 
should be sending some of the members of the society 
to America to read papers in his presence. 

Meanwhile, the president invited the meeting again 
to thank Mr. Sikorsky for his model lecture, which 
was sO unassuming and so unboastful, and to show their 
admiration for Mr. Sikorsky himself. 


Hostelry 

Some hotels make an aggressive bid for the aviation 
trade. Few airmen are unacquainted with a hotel in 
the Middle West now managed by Frank H. Duggins, 
who at one time was flying instructor at the Marshall 
Flying School (Key Brothers’ alma mater) of Marshall, 
Missouri. Duggins personally meets air travelers at 
the Wichita port and transports them to his Hotel 
Allis, and upon his guests’ departure, affords them 
transportation to the field. Allis’ entire personnel 
pride themselves in knowing and being known by 
name to America’s most famous aeronauts. 


Air Tourists 


When a passenger boat lands in the Philippines, rep- 
resentatives of an aggressive air taxi business are on 
hand to drum up business among the tourists. A few 
years ago only the sight-seeing bus was available; to- 
day, the air taxi companies get a good portion of the 
tourist trade, for sight-seers are rapidly discovering 
the advantages of seeing foreign lands from the air. 
In the Philippines, the air tourist can take advantage 
of an economical two-hundred mile flight in an hour 
and a half, fly over the luxurious tropical jungles and 
island plantations, get a bird's-eye view of Philippine 
towns and cities. One taxi company is averaging more 
than three hundred passengers per month. 

Initiative 

Secretary of the Navy Swanson has awarded a let 
ter of commendation to Lt. Commander Ralph S. 
Barnaby on his successful experimentations in gliding 
The letter states: “Recently there has 
been brought to my attention your outstanding achieve- 
ments in the field of gliding and soaring during the 
last twenty-six years, and more particularly your ac 
complishments along this line during the last five 
years. Specifically, on 31 January 1930 you made the 
first glider descent from an airship the USS Los 
Angeles. This, in itself, as a pioneering and experi- 


and soaring 
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mental glider descent, is worthy of special note. Fur- 
thermore your unusual interest in this phase of avia- 
tion, which has continued since your first flight in 
1909, is shown by the continuing record of accomplish- 
ment. It is noted that you hold the No. 1 soaring 
license in the United States; that you advocated the 
use of gliders in preliminary aviation training; that 
you have taken part in all national soaring meets 
since 1930. It is further noted that this training and 
experience, which has been of inestimable benefit to 
the Navy, has been acquired by you largely on your 
own initiative, in your own time, and at your own 


expense. 


e ees 


Propeller Brakes 


(Continued from page 13) 


eliminated, and continuous three-engined or single- 
engined flight can be maintained without annoyance 
from this source. 

(3) Engine Failure—In case of engine failure 
caused by a broken part, the propeller may be stopped 
at once, preventing complete destruction of the engine 
or further breakage of expensive parts. In this respect, 
propeller brakes on multi-motored equipment might 
easily prove to be a most economical investment. 

The diagramatic sketch accompanying this article is 
taken from the brake system as installed on the Si- 
korsky S-42 for Pan American Airways. The operation 
of the brakes is as follows: Arista oil is pumped from 
a two-quart tank (a) by means of hand pump (b). 
The oil then passes through a check valve (c) into an 
accumulator (d), oil pressure gauge (e) to a shut-off 
valve (f). Pressure is increased by the pump and 
maintained in the accumulator (d) which works against 
springs. The accumulator has a capacity of 2000 
pounds per square inch. Pressure readings are indi- 
cated on the gauge (e), 1000 to 2000 pounds pressure 
being sufficient to operate the brakes. When the shut- 
off valve (f) is opened, the oil passes through the 
main line to four control valves, namely 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
The control valves may be opened to operate the brakes 
singularly or collectively as desired. When a control 
valve is opened, the oil passes through the line into 
the cylinder (g). The cylinder is bracketed to four 
bolts on the engine nose section and contains two gas 
and oil proof pistons. The pistons are expanded by the 
oil pressure and force the brake bands, lined with Ray- 
bestos molded brake lining, against the brake drum (h). 
The brake shoes are hinged by six bolts on the nose 
section 180 degrees from the brake cylinder. A spring 
(i), attached to the brake shoes at the cylinder, re- 
turns the pistons to a neutral position when the oil 
pressure is released. The brake shoes are a duralumin 
casting. The brake drum is machined from a steel 
forging and has cooling fins. It is connected to six 
hub bolts on the (three-way) propeller by means of 
welded steel fittings. When the pressure is relieved, 
the oil flows back into the oil tank. 

Sikorsky Aircraft has had such great success with 
these propeller brakes that it contemplates testing a 
set on the new S-43 Amphibian and will undoubtedly 
include them as standard equipment on all future 
models. 
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Ports of Call 
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Correspondence From the Airports and Airways 


Baltimore, Md. 


America’s sky giant—the Flying Clipper No. 7 
constructed by the Glenn L. Martin Company, aircraft 
manufacturers of this city, for the Pan American 
Airways, established an unofficial world record for air- 
craft, when it climbed 18,200 feet over the waters of 
the Chesapeake Bay with a gross weight of 51,300 
pounds, during one of its trial and test flights, resumed 
the latter part of July, prior to turning over of the 
craft by the manufacturers to Pan American Airways. 
While the flight was not supervised by the National 
Aeronautical Association, it did, however, surpass the 
previous seaplane record established several years ago 
when a pay load of 16,608 pounds was taken to an 
altitude of 6,551 feet. It is felt the unofficial record 
established by the giant clipper No. 7 will stand for 
a long time, as there are now no planes capable of car- 
rying such a load and reach an altitude of more than 
18.000 feet. 

The craft has not yet been fitted out. She will be a 
conventional plane by day and a sleeper by night. As 
a day flver the craft will carry forty-six passengers. 
When the berths have been made there will be ac 
commodations for thirty sleeping passengers. 

The plane when fully loaded is said to be capable 
of leaving the surface of the water after a run of only 
forty-five seconds. However, in the tests, to date, the 
shortest time clocked for a take-off has been sixty 
three seconds. 

A feature of the Army Night celebration in this city 
was the mimic attack staged by pursuit planes from 
Bolling Field. The attack of the city by planes was 
effected in the neighborhood of the City Hall Plaza. 
Six million candlepower searchlights, manned by coast 
artillerymen, swept the skies in an effort to “spot™ the 
planes during the aerial maneuvers. 

The Workers Aircraft & Manufacturing Company, 
organized some time ago and headed by Joseph A. 
Catozzi and operating its plant on Stemmers Run Road, 
near Mace Avenue, has recently added some new 
equipment to augment its production facilities. Among 
the products being produced by this concern are some 
airplane parts under a Government contract. The con- 
cern also is giving considerable attention to sheet metal 
products. 


Beaumont, Texas 


The semi-annual initiation of the Wing Over Club 
was held last month and Bob McCurdy, Dr. J. S. 
McMahon, Dub Jackson, “Doc” Armstrong, Louis 
Howard, Ross Boynton, Leslie Burnett and Bill Johnson 


STANAVO 


were admitted as associate members. The locale of the 
affair was the club rooms at the LaSalle Hotel and 
the initiation committee was composed of Red Lindsey, 
Bob Thomas, Wiley Sullivan, Ody Turner, B. Frank 
Edgar and Burton Holton. 


Dr. J. S. McMahon, “the flying dentist,” is putting 
in quite a bit of time as is Bruce Votaw, “the flying 
lawyer” and owner of the Rover-Skylark. The last 
named, accompanied by Johnny Walker, is doing some 
extensive aerial week-end trips in his ship. 

Solos for the month include: Jackie Bridgewater, 
“Doc” Armstrong, Ewing Canady, N. O. Harkey and 
Albert Sanders. Ody Turner was granted an airplane 
mechanic's license on the last visit of Aeronautical 
Inspector M. F. Clark. Several of the students are pre- 
paring for license tests on Clark's next visit. 

Two former Beaumont pilots now hold SAT rat- 
ings: R. W. Sanford, now flying American Airlines, 
and Floyd Addison, now on Delta. Addison recently 
returned from South America where he was flying for 
Servicio Aero Colombiano. 

The Beaumont Miniature Airways, of which Neil 
Phelan is president, have recently completed construc- 
tion of a gasoline motor-powered model. Test flights 
on this seven-foot wing span ship, with its one-fifth 
horsepower motor, are to be made soon. This active 
model organization now has a membership of thirty. 

The Wing Over Club entertained the Galveston 
Flying Club with a barbecue and dance on July 18. 
Three ships flew up from the island city and a num 
ber of the pilots came by automobile. There was an 
attendance of 150 couples at the affair. 

A much-needed landing field is being constructed 
at Woodville, Texas, north of here. Jack Kelly, Ed 
Richardson and Thomas Miller were sponsors and the 
Woodville Kiwanis Club is aiding in the project. 
The club has also erected a down-town airmarker. Sev 
eral ships have already landed at the partially-com 
pleted field, which is about two miles west of town. 

Stanavo has installed a gas pit at the Beaumont air 
port. Harry Howze flew over in Humble’s Waco to 
arrange the details. 

Bob Lavender, the airport manager, flew to the 
Detroit show. 


Chanute, Kansas 


Vern Carstens was called to Moline, Illinois, sud- 
denly on account of his father’s death. He flew a 
Warner Robin back to attend the funeral. 

O. E. Dickerhoof leased the airport at Salina, Kan 
sas. Jimmy Clarke is to be his manager at the port. 
Jimmy the last few weeks has been pilot for the “Fly 
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ing Evangelist.” 


Vern Carstens has just returned from New York 
City, where he piloted the Martin Johnsons before 


I 


they are to leave on their trip to Borneo 
The Barling of Mr. MacConnald was sold to Lester 
Carden. Both parties are of Humbolt, Kansas. Mr 


Carden has been flying 

City Clerk Ross Cooper of Chanute, Kansas, is now 
taking flying lessons. He is the newest student at 
the Martin Johnson Field. Miss Lorraine Dickerhoof 


is now ready to make her solo flight 


extensively since his purchase 


Coffeyville, Kansas 


Sixth Annual Air Meet and Air Races 

y , September 8, at the Coffey 
ville Municipal Airport. While the days’ program 
has not beet mpleted, every indication points to the 


Both Army and Navy 


Cx flevville 
will be staged Sunday 


hest show ever t he hi ld here 


ships are expected, as are several of the country’s 
well-known flyers: there will be several races and con 
tests open to any nsed pilot, and cash prizes in all 
events. Any and all pilots in the Southwest are cor 


dially invited to attend this show 

Lieut. Earnest Easley, flying a Boeing P-26-A, the 
first of its kind ever here, landed en route from Sioux 
City, Iowa, to his base, Barksdale Field, Shreveport, 
La. Lieut. Easley visited with Airport Manager Lynn 


Lee Ferguson's Curtiss Robin was the only local ship 
to attend the Tulsa Air Races, June 30 and July 4, 
although several local airmen drove down 

Billy Pullen is the new manager of the airport 
lunch room, which has been named the Sunset Inn 

Another ship has been added to our list the past 
month, a Swallow, belonging to Ernie Blagg, local 
li Ma 


Visitors during the past month include: A Porter 
held Flyabout from Kansas City, American Eagle from 
Des Moines, a Travelair belonging to the Topeka Fly 
peka, Kansas, in from Miami, Okla., 
bound for Arkansas City, Kansas: Curtiss Robin from 
n route to Old Mexico, and a 
Monocoach from Oklahoma 

Federal relief workers continue work on our field 
ind adjoining Pfister Park, in which is located the new 
ind very popular swimming pool and tennis courts 
In the latter sport Airport Manager Berentz has his 








A CHICAGO HOME 


conveniently located 
in Chicago's exclusive Hyde Park. You can enjoy 
the distinctive comforts of home at the Poinsettia 
at extremely reasonable rates. 


POINSETTIA HOTEL 


. 2, 3, 5 room apartments 


9528 Hyde Park Boulevard 


for pilots and air travelers 


Cuicaco, IL. 
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Fort Pierce, Fla. 


Activities on the Fort Pierce Airport have been in- 
tense since the dedication of the airport in May. Dur- 
ing the month of June an average of 75 men have 
been employed on the airport by the FERA in extend- 
ing the first two runways and constructing a third 
runway. 

A new project has been passed by the Government 
apportioning $15,450 for completion of the drainage, 
installing boundary lights, removing the wires along the 
Federal highway in front of the airport and making 
other improvements to place the field in first-class con- 
dition for active operation. 

The matter of securing a hangar is being handled by 
the Aviation Committee of the Fort Pierce Chamber 
of Commerce, which already has a portion of the fund 
on hand to purchase the materials, and assurance has 
been given that the FERA will furnish the labor for 
constructing the building. It is planned to have the 
hangar ready by the time the other work is completed, 
so an air tour meeting can be staged in December, be- 
fore or after the National Air Meet in Miami. 

The Flying Club of Fort Pierce has perfected an 
organization with twenty members, and on July 18 a 
Taylor Cub training ship was purchased. It will be 
shipped from the factory the first of August, and 
Clate Weaver, who conducted a flying school here last 
winter, has been secured as instructor. 

Officers of the new club are John Pitts, president; 
Ted Rogers, vice president; James F. Crimmins, secre 
tary and treasurer. Other members of the club are: 
George Stewart, Dr. L. L. Whiddon, Vance Conrad, 
|. B. Brewer, Bud Pitts, Earl Thomas, Howard Brown, 
Roy Thomas, Bob Harrison, Jack Deberry, A. Mendas. 


Houston, Texas 


Two of Houston’s speed cops have taken to the air 
in their OX Waco. McMahon and Vaughn are the 
names, and both are busy piling up their time in their 
spare moments. 

Jimmie Doolittle spent a couple of days at the Hous 
ton port when he flew in with the Shell Lockheed 
Orion. The ship is literally a flying gas tank for the 
tanks occupy every available space on the Lockheed. 
From Houston Doolittle flew to St. Louis and thence 
to Detroit for the air show. 

Another distinguished visitor was Servesky, famous 
plane designer. He was flying an experimental job 
which is being developed for the Army. Airport ob 
servers estimated the pursuit ship's top speed at 2 

Jim Davis has taken delivery on a new Continental 
powered Waco F5, and a handsome job it is. 

Last month saw a new commanding officer with this 
Air Corps unit, Captain Harry Weddington, who was 
formerly at Hensley Field. Weddington succeeded 
Major T. W. Blackburn, who has been promoted to 
a position in the Chief of Air Corps office at Wash- 
ington. 

The personnel of the unit gave Major Blackburn a 
splendid send-off in the form of a farewell party at the 
Houston Club. He was presented with an elaborate 
scrap book containing newspaper clippings, photo- 
graphs and letters from prominent Houstonians as a 
parting gift. 

The hangars of the Guard were practically empty 
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for about two weeks while the 0-43 Douglases were 
at the factory for improvements. During the absence 
of the ships, a borrowed Consolidated P. T. furnished 
the officers and men a lot of amusement. After the 
fast O-43’s the old P. T. seemed plenty slow. 

A brand-new ambulance of the latest type has re- 
placed the antiquated Model T which was formerly on 
the field. Other new equipment includes two trucks 
and a new tractor. 

J. A. McCoubrey, sergeant-instructor for the unit, is 
celebrating his twelfth year in the Army. McCoubrey 
is well liked, not only by the local men, but also by 
the visiting Army pilots who land at the National 
Guard hangars; they all know “Mac.” 

The entire unit has been busy with preparations for 
the annual camp which will be held, as usual, at 
Palacios, Texas, from August 4 to August 17. 


Kilgore, Texas 


Elder's Field was the scene of another big air show 
July 4th. Passenger hopping planes were kept busy and 
a large crowd of people was entertained by a lengthy 
program. 

The Gregg County Flying Club has been organized 
here and is growing at a rapid rate. An order for the 
first new plane is expected to be placed soon. 

F. B. Welch purchased an Aristocrat during the 
past month. Roy Taylor and Duke Killian managed 
to get their six-place Stinson flying again during the 
latter part of June. The Taylor Brothers Flying Serv 
ice held an air show at Gilmer, Texas, on July 14. 
Dr. Connor and J. B. Nehls have done extensive fly 
ing during the past month in their Monocoupe and 
Stinson, respectively. Van Stockton, together with his 
wife, accompanied by A. V. Muzzey, recently made 
two week-end trips in Stockton’s new Fairchild. 

Visitors to the port include Roy Nelson and Herb 
Kindred, who flew from Dallas in their bright Waco 
demonstrator. Attorney General Wm. McCraw visited 
us in his Stinson. Jimmy Marshall paid a visit and was 
flying his Inland Sport. Other visitors were Herb Han 
sen and wife, Art Sly, Dewey Stewart, Buddy Jones 
and Bob Scholes, Galveston airport manager. 


Lufkin, Texas 


On the field at Lufkin is found the Lambert-Kari 
Keen which was recently purchased by three sports 
men pilots: J. L. Crawford, Jeff Singleton and E. G. 
Horn, who received their instruction from W. L. Par 
ish. At present the Lambert motor is being majored 
and the boys will soon have their ship in the air again 
It is housed in a new hangar which was especially 
constructed for it. 





18 NEW PORTERFIELDS 
SOLD AT THE DETROIT 
AIRCRAFT SHOW— 


THERE’S A REASON! 
Porterfield Aircraft Corp. 


2500 McGee Trafficway Kansas City, Mo. 


























The Warner-Waco F, owned by A. O. McQueen, 
is at present being operated at Tyler, Texas, by W. L. 
Parish, McQueen’s pilot. It is being used there for 
student and charter work. 

W. L. (“Pottie,” for short) Parish had an exciting 
experience with this ship recently. A stranger hur- 
ried up to him at Tyler and booked a charter trip 
for an Arkansas point. 

“Pottie” flew the man to his destination and, upon 
returning to the home airport, was met by the sheriff 
and a dozen deputies. They surrounded the Waco 
with various forms of armament including sub-machine 
guns. To Parish, the guns looked like “cannon with- 
out wheels.” “Stick ‘em up,” said the sheriff, and 
Parish obliged. After the sheriff satished himself that 
there were no passengers aboard, Parish was permitted 
to relax. It seems that he had unwittingly helped a 
criminal to escape with $1200. 

The Larry Fisher Aviation Service, distributors for 
the Taylor Cub, visited the airport with their demon- 
strator ship and gave hops to a number of air-minded 
citizens and pilots. In common with other airports in 
East Texas, there is a renewed interest in aviation at 
this center. 


Marshall, Mo. 


George Gates, who has been making Marshall his 
home while working for the Fahlin Aircraft Company, 
has finished his work and started on a barnstorming 
tour with his Curtiss Thrush. He has night flying 
equipment and is expected a busy season. 

Tommie Webber has his overheating trouble licked 
on the OX Waco and is starting on the road this week. 

Short & Powell have two solo students on the NB-3 
and several more are well on the way. They made 
Tipton, Mo., July 4, accompanied by Ed Hayes of 
Sedalia, Mo. 

The old Standard which Powell sold some time ago 
has returned to the Marshall Airport for storage and 
sale. It has been around Marshall for a good many 
vears and it seemed as though something was missing 
while it was away. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Carleton Putnam, president, Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines, announces that the general offices for the 
system will be moved in the near future to St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines also announces the 
appointment of E. E. (Gene) Stone as assistant traffic 
manager for the system. Mr. Stone comes to the com- 
pany from Eastern Air Lines, where he has served for 
the last five years as district trafic manager in Wash 
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The company considers itself fortunate 


ington, D. C 


in having a man with Mr. Stone’s experience and abil 
ity to represent it in this capacity. 
Rogers Humphreys, trafic manager, states that ther 


has been a 75 per cent passenger volume increase ovet 


the system since the reduced summer rates have been 
He feels that this is an excellent indication 


in effect 

f the react the traveling public to a minimum 
rail plus Pullman rate 
Miami, Fla. 

John Lord ted British flying boat builder who is 
managing director of the firm of Saunders-Roe Ltd 
at Cowes. England, constructors of flying boats for 
the British Air Ministry. suggested during a recent 
visit in Miami, that the United States Government 
could materially issist the progress of aviation and 
secure for itself world leadership in air transport by 
allotting about $1 } of the $4,800,000,000 WPA 
fund for the purposé developing a 2000 horsepower 


aviation engine 
Mr. Lord stated that airplane construction and de 
sign has so far outstepped engine development that 


progress in the immediate future now hinges upon 


building more powerful motors. It was his contention 
that until such a tor is produced there will be little 
progress in establishing international oceanic travel 
We need power plants that will allow the building 
. ton or even larger ‘flying packets’ which will 


he so sturdy that the elements will not endanger theit 
operation. Flying boats of such proportion will carry 


great cargoes freight and passengers on regular in 
nal schedules,” Mr. Lord stated 
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“I realize that it might take the best engineering 
talent available several years to bring out such an en- 
gine and require the expenditure of a sum far beyond 
the available experimental funds of civil concerns, but 
ultimate success would well reward the nation. It 
would assuredly mark the greatest forward step to- 
ward the goal of international air transportation to 
date and be an invaluable contribution toward better 
understanding between the nations of the world. Ev- 
ery advance in transportation has marked a new era 
in civilization,” Mr. Lord said. 


He was accompanied on his American visit by Henry 
Knowler, chief engineer, and Captain S. D. Scott, chief 
test pilot of Saunders Roe Ltd. They spent five days in 
Miami studying American flying boat transportation 
methods as typified by the Pan American Airways sys- 
tem which links North, Central and South America, 
the West Indies and Mexico from its Miami base. 


New Mexico News 


Albuquerque Flash.—Bill Cutter scores again and 
R. L. Harrison now owns a new Fairchild. Just re 
turned from a little tarpon expedition accompanied by 
Ken Baldridge and some tarpon. 


Las Vegas Two Flashes——Harv Taylor scored twice 
with the D. C. by receiving an X license on his ship, 
and an amateur license on himself. Leaving for Camp 
Perry rifle matches next week, in his “Taylor Made” 
aeroplane. 


Santa Fe Flash—Gov. Clyde Tingley enlists the 
services of Art Johnson of El Paso with Ryan attached 
to aid in a search for missing tourists. Johnson forced 
down for three days near Cubero while the tourists 
wait. Tough on Art, but these scavenger pumps 
sometimes refuse to scavenge. Bill Cutter to the rescue 
in his Fairchild, flying parts to the “stricken area.” 


Aubuquerque Flashing Again.—Col. Buzz Hersh- 
field returns from Hollywood in time to join the hunt 
in a Warner Fleet, the old Colonel reports finding two 
dead horses, a cow and some swell places to park. 

General Flash.—Tourists still missing. 

Las Vegas Flash.—Lloyd Bible was paid a visit last 
week by representative of the Porterfield Aircraft 
Foundry. Lloyd sez it is a sweet job, and at 7200 feet 
that’s saying something. 

Albuquerque Flash.—Wiley Post forced down here 
in his V-8 with a bad rear end, not Wiley but the 
Ford. Col. Buzz Hershfield here for tourist hunt takes 
situation in hand and takes Post to Governor's office 
where Governor gives Post the Key to the State. Post 
unable to find keyhole, so he dashes to Eagle Nest 
Lake after trout. 


Ocala, Florida 


Taylor Field, the city-county airport, adjoining the 
city limits on the southwest corner, appears to be in 
the path of expanded development. 

State approval has been given for federal funds in 
the amount of $98,000, which, if approved in Wash- 
ington, will be spent under the direction of the Aviation 
Divison of the State Road Department. 

Among the improvements to be initiated are lighting 
and runways. 
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Meanwhile, the field presents unusually good landing 
facilities, inasumuch as the sod over the entire area is 
of such a nature as to enable ships to land and take 
off in a very satisfactory manner. 

The field is equipped with a modern steel hangar, gas 
and shop facilities, telephone and attendant. 

The management of Taylor Field is vested in a Board 
appointed jointly by the City and County. The pro- 
motion of Taylor Field from the standpoint of attract 
ing interest to it and enhancing its importance aero- 
nautically is delegated to the Aviation Committee of 
the Marion County Chamber of Commerce. 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Joseph A. Jenkes, mayor of Phoenix, announced last 
month that the city of Phoenix had purchased the local 
airport from the Acme Investment Company. Here 
after the field will be designated as the Phoenix Munic 
ipal Airport. 

The field is a 280-acre tract one and one-half miles 
long and one mile wide. It is an all weather field with 
complete lighting equipment in operation. The present 
hangar is 100 by 100 feet in area. American Airlines 
maintains a complete weather station at the field. Tele 
type service day and night is also available. Repair and 
service facilities are operative twenty-four hours per 
day. 


Pittsburg, Kansas 


Since E. H. McFarland became an agent in Pittsburg 
for TWA, quite a number of local people have made 
extensive flights by airline. 

M. H. Goodnough made his scheduled visit here July 
19. While here he gave an illustrated lecture on the 
principles of blind flying and radio beam flying which 
was well attended. 

New flight students on our lists include Dr. C. S. 
Newman, Pittsburg’s medical examiner who is taking 
his dual on the Challenger Travel Air, and Arthur 
Simpson of New York, Florence Moore, Walter Brad 
shaw, Earl Murty, Dick King and Van Heaton, all of 
Pittsburg, who are flying the Monoprep. 

A new solo student is Jack Cukjati of Arma, who 
also took his dual on the Prep. 

John Burchfiel of Texas paid a visit last month. He 
was demonstrating a Continental Taylor Cub. 

Neuman Wadlow of Wichita stopped in Pittsburg 
July 19 long enough for the Department Inspector to 
o. k. a new Jacobs Beechcraft just out of the factory. 
The ship was being flown to Detroit for the Aircraft 
Show. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Dan R. Robertson, president of the Robertson Avia 
tion School and Frank H. Robertson, president of the 
Robertson Airplane Service Co., brothers, were given 
a surprise luncheon recently in the banquet room of 
the Terminal building at the Lambert-St. Louis Munic 
ipal Airport by their associates in the aviation indus 
try. 

Major James H. Doolittle was toastmaster at the 
luncheon. Major Albert Bond Lambert and Charles 
L. Cunningham, deputy comptroller and member of the 
Airport Commission, gave short talks on the contribu- 
tion of the Robertson brothers to the aviation industry 
in St. Louis. 
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The Thirty-fifth Division Aviation, Missouri Nation- 
al Guard presented a program of air events before 
approximately 20,000 persons at Lambert-St. Louis 
Municipal Airport on the Fourth of July. 

The afternoon program included tactical maneuvers 
by the seven ships of the Missouri National Guard, led 
by Major Phil Love. Parachute jumps were made by 
Corp. Robert W. Rush and Sergt. William Brazil. 
A sham target practice was directed from a National 
Guard plane by Lieut. Roy Alexander. The evening 
show included formation flights in which a series of 
red, white and blue Very pistol signals and landing 
flares were dropped. Lieut. Ray Cutter, with bright 
flares attached to the undercarriage of his craft, sent 
his ships into loops, rolls and dives. 

Frank H. Robertson, a pioneer and leader in the avia- 
tion industry of St. Louis, has left for Tucson, Arizona, 
where he will live for the next two years in the interest 
of his health. His aviation properties will be managed 
by Dan R. Robertson. 

The Lambert Aircraft Corporation of Robertson, 
Mo., sold three Monocoupes during the first half of 
July for future delivery. The purchasers are Dr. I. O. 
Wilkerson, Bryan, Texas; R. W. Horsfield, Topeka, 
Kansas, and W. D. Owen of Atlanta, Georgia. Deliv 
ery was made on two Monocoupes, one of them going 
to Bradford Lippincott of Philadelphia, and the other 
to Melvin Holbrook, Providence, R. I. 

The work of designing a new Lambert powered 
trainer has been practically completed, according to 
Clare W. Bunch, president and general manager of the 
Lambert Corporation. 

Delivery is being made on 15 airplanes ordered by 
the Bureau of Air Commerce from the Lambert Corpo- 
ration. The government order was placed a year ago 
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when the Department of Commerce inaugurated a 
program to stimulate business among airplane manu- 
facturers, but was held up because of a “misapprehen 
sion of specifications,” Mr. Bunch said. Speed was the 
factor which delayed the delivery. 

The Department of Commerce planes are all equipped 
with radio, landing lights and complete blind flying 
systems. Seven of the 15 ships ordered had been deliv 
ered at the end of the third week of July. 


Topeka, Kansas 


Robert Horsfield, known here as the “Kansas Tor 
pedo,” purchased a new Lambert Monocoupe from 
Mr. Clare Bunch of the factory and will take delivery 
of this ship about August 10th. Mr. Horsfield owned 
a Lambert Coupe when he made his sensational flight 
to Miami, Florida a little over a year ago and thinks his 
present ship is far superior. 

Orilie Newton purchased a Travel Air powered with 
an OX 5 motor and has joined our happy family 

James Butler has become affliated with Mr. Joe Jack 
obson at the Municipal Port at Kansas City and is 
practicing for special air work at the Air Races this fall 

W. E. Calderwood has been prowling around the 
country in the Stinson and says he likes it better every 
day. Mr. Calderwood flies a Stinson and a Monocoupe 
for Dr. H. T. Schilder, Topeka’s flying dentist. 

W. G. Wood of the Topeka Flying Service has sold 
several ships this month and has kept his Aeronca busy 
getting over the country. 

R. E. Tucker, who was hangared here for a while 
has moved his ship to his own hangar at Overbrook, 
Kansas 

Fred Grieme, airport supervisor for the KERC, has 
been having his Stinson gone over. Mr. Grieme divides 
his time between here and Wichita. 

Dr. J. D. Brock and L. Condit were here several 
times last month 

A. M. Horrell was in on the thirteenth. O. L. Cog 
hill was in on the fifteenth. Capt. F. D. Stone of Den 
ver was in on the fifteenth. Col. Pitts dropped in with 
a Keystone Bomber on the nineteenth. 

On August first we were visited by a party of PWA 
officials flying in a Douglas DC and piloted by Lieut. 
E. T. Neale and Jack Ware of the U. S. Navy. The 
party were on an inspection tour and were going as far 
north as Seattle. It was planned to visit Oklahoma City 
and Fort Worth on the return trip. 
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A continuation of the project for improvement of 
Topeka Airport will begin on the sixth of August. 
More runways, some taxiway and moving of the pres- 
ent hangar to a new location will be included. Caution 
should be used on this field during this work. 


Wichita, Kansas 


Kansas will be toured this year by a more impressive 
fleet of planes and personnel than ever before in the 
history of the Kansas Air Tour, according to Andy 
Swenson, president of the Wichita Aviation Club. 
With Swenson as tour leader more than thirty planes 
are expected to wing out of Wichita on October 2nd 
for four days of extensive cross country flying. Many 
out of state planes will participate. 

At every port visited there will be demonstrations, 
stunting and other flying activity to entertain the crowd. 
The tour will close with a spectacular air show to be 
held at the Wichita Municipal Airport on Sunday, 
October 6th. This event was highly successful last 
year and with new acts on the dope sheet it is certain 
that a big turnout of spectators and out of state airmen 
will be on hand. 

Jack Wassall, factory superintendent of Beech Air- 
craft Company is chairman of the tour committee com- 
posed of members of the Wichita Aviation Club. Oth- 
ers on the committee are: George Harte, vice-chair- 
man, Page Huston, Warren Blazier, George Theis, 
Marcellus Murdock, Bob Dillenbeck, Fred Grieme, 
Alfred McDonald, Fred Wallingford, Fletcher Brown 
and Fred Lyons. 

With the passing of Lucky Joe Ralif, on July 14th 
Wichita lost one of her most daring of aeronautical 
citizens. In years past thousands of people have thrilled 
to the aerial acrobatics of Lucky Joe as he clambered 
about over stunting airplanes and hurtled through 
space in parachute leaps. Until recently Ralif has been 
employed by the Beech Aircraft Company but recently 
joined up with Carl Winstead, widely known stunt 
flier of this city, for an air circus tour. Ralif died from 
the effects of what is believed to be the bite of a black 
widow spider at Alva, Oklahoma on the day he was 
supposed to appear in an exhibition. 

Fire, the deadly menace of flying practically destroyed 
the Wright J6 powered Travel Air biplane belonging 
to Marcellus Murdock, publisher of the Wichita Eagle 
newspaper, on July 7th. Murdock, widely known as a 
sportsman pilot and moving spirit in air activities in the 
Southwest, was flying his ship around the Wichita 
Municipal Airport when the accident occurred. 

According to spectators, fire was seen to issue from 
the lower cowling of the engine compartment as the 
ship approached the field for a landing. The flames 
were not visible to Murdock and as a result he made a 
landing and the ship rolled to a stop before the mount- 
ing flames took his attention. He quickly scrambled 
out of the cockpit and applied several squirts of foam 
from a fire extinguisher but the fire was out of control. 
The field fire truck made a quick run but could not 
succeed in quelling the flames before all fabric was gone 
except on one wing tip. The structure will be prac- 
tically a total loss as well as all the instruments. For 
some fortunate reason there was no explosion. A leaky 
carburetor is believed to be to blame for the start of the 
hire. 
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PARTS 
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and 
Reconditioned 
For All Engines 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 
Airplane Parts & Supplies, Inc. 


6333 Fernando Rd. Glendale, Calif. 














FOR SALE—Licensed J-5 Stearman. Appearance like new. Excel- 
lent motor, steel propeller, speed ring, radio shielding, electric 
starter, generator, full balloon wheels, Pioneer landing lights, 
two Wiley 3-minute flares, complete set blind flying instruments 
in both cockpits, sliding pyralin hood over rear cockpit, 100-gallon 
gas tanks. Impossible to find more complete or better looking 
ship. Price for quick sale, $1,750. Austin Municipal Airport, 
Austin, Texas. 





OX-5 COMMANDAIRE, rebuilt, overhauled, licensed. Fabric good. 
Lights, new propeller, booster. Obtained through forced sale 
Will deliver $300 plus gas, or will demonstrate. Box 710, South- 
western Aviation. 





WANTED—All metal hangar large enough for two planes. Must 
be constructed so that it can be moved without damage. Send 
photos, lowest cash price and all details in first letter. Box 730, 
Southwestern Aviation. 





FOR SALE. Travelair J-5 220. Just overhauled, special paint. 
Racing shields, air speed, bank & turn, metal prop, recently 
recovered. Bargain for quick sale. E. L. Luke, San Benito, Texas. 


FOR SALE 


30 Used KE Wasp Valves. Tested with 
stretch gauge. While they last - $2.75 


..$95.00 


Inquire for prices on Wasp, Kinner and J-5 parts. 


1 Hoffman Triangle Chute . 


Szekeley parts, including crank case section. 


RITCHEY FLYING SERVICE 


Meacham Field Fort Worth, Texas 














FOR SALE—Waco F3 almost new. 210 Continental motor. Special 
paint, wheel pants, rate of climb. Bargain price. Tex La Grone, 
Municipal Airport. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Approved Repair Station No. 231 


@ Wood structure, excl. box & 
lam. spars 

@ Box & laminated wing spars 

@ Aluminum alloy fittings 


BOWEN AIR LINES, INC, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


@ Welded steel tube structure, 
excl. fittings 

@ Fabric covering 

@ Steel fittings 


Meacham Field 





J. H. BURKE 
Approved Repair Station No. 173 
WILEY POST AIRPORT 
® Factory facilities 
Factory trained personnel 
® Approved Wright Service 
Phone 8-2136 
J. H. BURKE AVIATION SERVICE 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








STATES AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, INC. 
Municipal Airport, Center, Texas 
Approved Repair Station No. 56 
Welded Steel Tube Structure 
Wood Structure 
Fabric Covering 
Box Type and Laminated 
Wing Spars 


Experienced mechanics—good equipment 


Steel Fittings 

Aluminum Alloy Fittings 

Assembly 

Duralumin Fuselage Tubing 
and Gas Tanks 











SHUSHAN AIRPORT REPAIR STATION 
New Orleans, La. No. 220 
Welded Steel Tube Structure Steel Fittings 
Wood Structure Assembly 
Propeller Service 


Service and Repair for Land and Sea Planes 


Fabric Covering 











EDWARD F. BOOTH, INC, 
Approved Repair Station No. 195 
24 HOUR SERVICE 
Complete repair service including metal propellers. 
Phone 5-6055 
Hangar 1—Love Field—Dallas, Texas 














Approved Repair Station No. 45 
Complete tool equipment, experienced mechanics and a $10,000 


stock of aircraft supplies assures prompt service. 
Flat Rates or Estimates on Request 


MONTGOMERY SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
INSPECT THE NEW BURNELLI TRANSPORT AT BOLLING 
FIELD 


The group includes: Left to right: Charles McLean, feature 
writer of the New York Times; Rep. Donald H. McLean of New 
Jersey: Rep. Joseph Smith of Connecticut; Rep. Mathew J. Merritt 
of New York; Col. Martin F. Scanlon, commanding officer at 
Bolling Field; Clyde Panghborn; Vincent G. Burnelli; Rep. Paul 
Kvale of Minnesota; Rep. Andrew Edmiston of West Virginia; 
Mr. Steinhart of the Burnelli Company; I. M. Uppercu; Harris W. 
Watkins: Frederick W. Barker and Dr. Waters 


From Washington 


(( t trom page 12) 


pitch type for a total price of $236,250. 

Meanwhile Harry H. Woodring, Assistant Secretary 
of War, stated that Stearman Aircraft Company of 
Wichita, Kan., will build 26 Primary Trainers for the 
Army at a cost of $243,578. Also North American 
Aviation of Dundalk, Maryland, will turn out 32 


basic trainers for a total price of $559,731.80 


SoM! years ago it used to be a distinc 
tion in Washington to be called a “flying Congress 
man.” Not so now. Members of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee and the naval sub-committee of the 
House Appropriations Committee accompanied by ofh 
cers from the Navy and Marine Corps flew to the 
west coast and back last month inspecting naval bases 
Among other stations they stopped at San Diego and 
Sunnyvale. Two Douglas transports belonging to the 
Navy and the Marine Corps were used. 

Another group of House members flew in an Army 
Condor to inspect three possible sites for the new 
Army Technical School. They visited Dayton, Ohio; 
Chanute Field, Ill., and Scott Field, Ill, among other 
points 


G IVERNMENT aviation officials had an 
opportunity to inspect the new Uppercu Burnelli trans 
port when it was flown to the Capital by Clyde Pang 
born on July 

A number of House of Representatives members 
made a hop in the ship from Bolling Field. Col. Martin 
Scanlon, commanding ofhcer at the military airport, 
was at the controls on part of the flight. 

Pangborn hopes to fly the ship around the world 
non-stop in about 130 hours. Arrangements to refuel 
the ship in the air now are being completed in foreign 
cities. Two routes are under consideration. One call 
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ing for a flight by way of Moscow and Siberia would 
involve 18,000 miles of flying. Another by way of 
Italy, India, the Philippines and Hawaii measures 
21,000 miles. 

Vincent Burnelli, the plane’s designer, came to 
Washington with Pangborn. Both feel that the ship 
will cruise comfortably at 200 miles an hour and will 
break the Wiley Post mark of seven days and eighteen 
hours. 


THE Interstate Commerce Commission 
has attached its approval to the McCarran bill placing 
regulation of air transport and passengers and freight 
under that agency. Frank McManamy, member of the 
commission, was the spokesman. 

He said the bill would “promote the orderly and 
safe development of air transportation with due regard 
for the interests of the Government, the public and 
the operators.” 

“At present,” he said, “the service is regulated solely 
with regard to the dispatch of the mail, rather than 
the public convenience and necessity.” 

Come out to the airport some time, Mr. McManamy. 
I would like to show you around. 


AN AIRPLANE accident in which a 
transport ran into a hangar after landing has brought 
the Washington airport problem back into the head- 
lines of the Capital's dailies. No one was hurt in the 
crash, which happened July 8. 

As a result the Department of Commerce threat- 
ened to close the field or limit air line loads. Operators 
threatened to “fly past Washington.” Harlee Branch, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, said, “We are 
not at all surprised. It is a providential reminder of 
the need for immediate action to end this ever-growing 
menace.” 

For a while members of Congress seemed on the 
verge of taking action but indecision about a perma- 
nent airport site, the passage of time and the Wash- 
ington summer weather took their natural course and 
except for the posting of guards nothing has been done. 

The controversy centers around a heavily traveled 
road cutting the airport into two parts. As planes 
sweep across the field a trafic light turns red and a 
siren screams to keep the cars. from knocking the trans- 
ports over. 

We don't like to keep you pilots away from Wash- 
ington but we feel that you should know the sad 
truth. 


+ + + 


Denver Gets Chanute Field 


The Senate Military Affairs Committee has ap- 
approved the transfer of the Army Air Corps Technical 
School from Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill., to Denver, 
Colo. 

An Army investigating board recently recommended 
the transfer. A sub-committee headed by Senator Min- 
ton, Democrat of Indiana, reported to the full com- 
mittee it found “nothing to impeach the findings” of 
the Army board. An objection to the change had been 
filed by members of the Illinois delegation. The com- 
mittee report, in effect, authorizes legislation to bring 
about the transfer. 
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@ Speed, luxury and reliability—combined to give to the air traveler 
of the Southwest a better service—fast and economical. Bowen 
planes have flown millions of miles since beginning operations in 
1930. Its reputation is a tradition to those who travel by air. 
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